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aman “out of training” has 
no business in a prize ring. 
Men must be fit for their 


jobs—and so must pipe. 


oy a 


For these TOUGH Jobs— 


Pick Ptpe That Can Take It! 


It’s all right to put in untried pipe — experi- 
mental alloys of this and that—when you are 
looking for only a few years of service, or where 
service demands are easy. But where pipe must 
LAST under the tough conditions imposed by 
specific hard-service installations, you need the 


PROVED endurance of Reading Puddled Iron. 


oe For Cold and Hot Water Lines 


Reading Puddled Iron Pipe assures genera- 
tions of trouble-free service with all ordi- 
narily corrosive waters. In thousands of such 
installations, it has been proved that the 
life of Reading Pipe is from two to five 
times longer than that of ordinary pipe. 


a For Drains 


Alternating wet and dry conditions often 
mean swift death for most kinds of pipe. 
Reading Puddled Iron Pipe is especially 
adapted to give long service under such 
conditions. 


— a 


For the uses described on this page, Reading 
Puddled Iron Pipe stands without an equal. That 
has been demonstrated by more installations, over 
a longer period of years, than any other kind of 
pipe can show. Insist on READING for lowest- 
cost service in these uses. If you need pipe for 
a “hard-service spot,’’ write us. 


ee For Heating Supply Risers, 
Distributing Mains and Return Lines 


Due to its high melting point (300 Degrees 
F. higher than that of steel) and because of 
the presence of non-metallic silicate, Reading 
Puddled Iron is far less subject to destruc- 
tive oxidation than other ferrous metals. 


For Vents 


When exposed to atmospheric corrosion, 
Reading Puddled Iron Pipe forms two hard, 
impervious films of oxide which effectively 
prevent destructive pitting and penetration 
of rust. Corrosion is actually stifled. 
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READING TRON COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 





Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine 


Puddled Iron 















When planning the modernization of commercial 
buildings to make them more attractive to busi- 


ness, or to stimulate rentals, consider the advantages 
of unit air conditioning. 


Here is a subject of live public interest and a sound 


economic asset to almost any type of commercial 
establishment. 


The new Westinghouse Unit Air Conditioner per- 
mits the economical application of air conditioning to 
old buildings, without expensive alterations. Cabinets 
are placed in the space to be conditioned, with the re- 
frigeration unit in the basement or nearby room. Only 
simple connections to water pipes and to the electric 
circuit are required. 


It is particularly applicable to restaurants, offices, 
retail shops, stores, and other commercial spaces of 
limited size. 


The Westinghouse Unit really conditions air. It 
does more than just cool the air in hot weather—it 
warms itin winter. It also accurately controls humidity 
in winter and summer, removes dirt and dust, and pro- 
vides the proper circulation. The units come in at- 
tractive cabinets that require a minimum of floor space, 
are quiet in operation and dependable in performance. 


They are as easy to operate as an electric refrigerator. 


The Westinghouse authorized air conditioning dealer 
or district office near you will gladly provide complete 
information, or address Room 2-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 


(w) T 79488 
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@ The modernistic design, 
finished in glossy black Mi- 
carta, with metal inlay, 
trimmed with chromium. 





@The suspended type, 
finished in pleasing grey. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Chromo of Progress 

Forum: 

Concerning “Wright's Rival Fair” 
(Forum of Events April issue): The 
article, | suppose, was a rewrite from 
the morgue where there is a_ similar 
article printed and retracted by the 
“Chicago Daily News.”’ Any public (or 
private) appeal I might care to make 
in “competition” with the chromo of 
Progress, in question, would be post 
mortem, to say the least. “‘It is his in- 
tention to let the public judge whether 
he or the architects of the Fair have 
the better conception of modern archi- 
tecture’ must be your own original and 
witty reaction to the idea. There is a 
laugh in that for us all. By the way — 
where is your dollar? 


N. B. Will you kindly print this in your 
next ‘‘Events’’? 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
Spring Green, Wis. 


Architects Should Have 
Forum: 


At first glance I should say you have 
arrived. The current issue seems to be 
what not only architects should have, 
but what everybody who wants to be or 
professes to be interested in building 
should read. . . 

For the first time I have a desire to 
read an architectural monthly from 
cover to cover and will write you again 
when I have finished. 

Last night I caught up with Debt 
Takes a Holiday — Murchison can 
turn the Sahara into an oasis. More 
later. 

A. R. CLaAs 


Holabird & Root 
Chicago, Ill. 


a 
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**Boloney”’ Award 
Forum: 


In the February number of The 
Architectural Forum there appeared on 
pages 88 and 89 some sketches which 
formed a “series of preliminary studies 
of the exterior design" of the New York 
Hospital, and which were severally 
designated as Italian Palace sketch, 
Graybar sketch, Swiss Chalet, Chrysler 
type, the Piranesi, the Richardson, and 
the Avignon. 

Although I have long been aware of 
the stupid eclecticism which passes for 
architecture in the country, I was ut- 
terly unprepared for such a_ candid 
admission of architectural sterility. 
Pitiful enough is the lack of originality 
tacitly admitted by the adherence to 
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traditional decorative clichés, but such 
shameless aping of one’s contemporaries 
is surely the nadir of architectural 
stagnation. 

The Architectural Forum for March 
carried the announcement that the 
Architectural League of New York has 
bestowed its Gold Medal in Arehitecture 
upon the ingenuous architects of the 
New York Hospital, and in so doing 
specifically cited the “originality of the 
design.” 

May I suggest the award of a large 
piece of ‘“‘boloney”’ to the Architectural 
League? 

HAMILTON BEATTY 

Madison, Wis. 


Building Money Plaudits 
Forum: 


I received the April aumber of The 
Architectural Forum containing your 
new Building Money section, and think 
you are to be congratulated on the ex- 
cellent presentation of the subject. The 
pages are teeming with interest, and | 
think should do much toward stimulat- 
ing building activity, particularly re- 
modeling. 

H. M. McBaINn 


Marshall Field @ Company 
Chicago 


.Forum: 
am very glad to see that The 
Architectural Forum has added its new 
monthly section devoted to “* Building 

Money.” 

I think it has been the opinion of the 
best students of the building industry 
that its greatest handicap has been the 
lack of method in providing funds for 
real estate financing. Is there any good 
reason why the railroads of the country 
should be able to procure about twenty 
billion dollars on underlying first mort- 
gage bonds at rates of about 4 per cent 
and at the same time home owners 
should pay rates at least 50 per cent 
higher for about twenty billion dollars 
invested in home mortgages? 

Is there any good reason why the 
public generally should deposit many 
billions of dollars in the savings depart- 
ments of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System to be by them placed 
in commerce and industry when those 
savers are only paid an average of three 
and a fraction per cent per annum on 
money, and at the same time the same 
class of savers do not provide thrift 
and home lending institutions with 
sufficient funds to serve the home mort- 
gage market when they could get five 
or six per cent for the same in such 
institutions? 
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The thrift funds of the country ar 
safer in building and loan associations 
savings banks and insurance compani¢ 
than they are in railroad bonds, but th 
reason why funds have gone into rail 
road bonds at lower rates than into th 
home lending institutions has been tha 
the big bankers have had the railroac 
bond market well organized and, gen 
erally speaking, the home lending 
institutions have been poorly organized 
Money is safer in thrift and home 
financing institutions than in commer 
cial banks, but money apparently has 
gone into commercial banks at lower 
rates because they are better organized 
through the Federal Reserve System 
than the thrift and home financing 
institutions have been. 

I hope that The Architectural Forum 
will give a careful study to this question 
and assist in educating the architects 
and builders of the country in some of 
the fundamentals of home financing so 
as to assist in a sound program and avoid 
some of the mistakes in the minds of a 
great many people. 

HORACE RusSsELL, General Counsel 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Washington, D. C. 


Housing 
..Forum: 

Because of the increasingly high 
standard of The Architectural Forum 
and the splendid articles on various 
phases of the housing problem, I am 
most happy indeed to renew my sub- 
scription. 

The new section on Building Money 
holds great possibilities for good, not 
merely to the architectural profession 
but to all of those interested in the 
housing field. 

HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 


St. Louis, Mo. 


..Forum: 


Although what little remains of my 
savings is tied up in one of our closed 
Detroit banks, I am taking the chance 
that your Chicago office will trust me, 
and have renewed my subscription for 
two years. 

I had intended curtailing every ex- 
pense, but I must confess that the last 
three numbers of the FORUM are so fine 
in every respect that I just cannot deny 
myself this excellent publication. | 
hardly know just what to put my finger 
on as the one thing that makes me fee! 
that way. I rather believe that it is the 
combination. I know that I just cannot 
take my support from a magazine which 
is doing so much to publicize the pro- 
fession, particularly in such fine mag- 
azines as Time and Fortune. 

LANCELOT SUKERT 


Sukert & Cordner, Architects 
Detroit, Mich. 














YEALEX Wall-Covering 

is a new decorative ma- 
erial, equally suitable for 
1ew construction or for 
ipplying over shabby, hard- 
ro-clean walls. It is wash- 
able, stain-proof, crack- 
proof—never needs to be 
painted. Especially desirable 
for renovating work in 
buildings where old walls 
need to be covered with a 
material which will give 
permanence at low cost. 
Many beautiful designs. 
Write our Architectural Ser- 
vice Dept. for information. 


SEALEX 


Willl- Covering 














Sealex Veltone Linoleum in the showroom of the Judson C. Burns Company, Philadelphia, Penna. Architect: Solomon 





















Kaplan. Whether your requirements call for the designing of distinctive custom floor effects, or the economical yet artistic 
utilization of standard Sealex patterns, we are at your service. Suggestion sketches will be made upon request. 


Your client will appreciate 


floors that attract customers 


HEN next you design an interior to be used as 
a store or showroom, consider the design pos- 
sibilities of a cut-to-order pattern in Sealex Lino- 
leum. Sealex floors of this type make a place of busi- 
ness look de luxe—modern—successful. They create 
a ‘quality atmosphere.’’ Yet they are right in step 
with the 1933 insistence on economy. 
You, as an architect, will appreciate Sealex resili- 
ent floors. The wide range of color and design makes 
t possible for you to create a custom-built floor to 
neet the individual taste of your client. These ma- 
erials are quickly and economically installed. They 
lay be combined with Sealex Wall-Covering to 
ive you a completely harmonious and 1o0o0%o sant- 
iry wall and floor treatment. 
our client, the store or shop owner, will appreci- 
e resilient Sealex floors. They are long-wearing, 


easy to maintain and quiet under foot. They do not 
generate dust nor do they have a multitude of cracks 
and joints in which dirt may collect. Your client 
will likewise approve the use of Sealex materials for 
counter fronts, counter tops, bar tops and table tops. 
Both you and your client will appreciate Sealex re- 
silient floors because, when installed by an author- 
ized distributor of Bonded Floors, they are backed 
by a Guaranty Bond issued by the U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALE X 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LINOLEUM FLOORS 
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Blank-Stoller International 


Inc. 


Lew Hahn Samuel W. Reyburn Edgar J. Kaufmann 


EDITORIAL 
ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Jesse |. Straus, Chairman 
President of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


Pror. Metvin T. Copetanp 
Departmentof Marketing, Harvard School of Business Administration 





Lew Hann 
President of the National Retail Dry Goods Association and Chatr- 
man of the Board, Hahn Department Stores, Inc. 


Pirie MacDonald 


Jesse 1. Straus 


Chairman 


EpGar J. KAUFMANN 
President of Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc. 


Joun McKintay 
President of Marshall Field & Company 


Amos ParRISH 
Director of Amos Parrish 4 Company 


Samue.t W. ReyYBuRN 
President of Associated Dry Goods Corporation of New York 
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. 
_ were limited by Edward II to widths of two and a half yards. Today 
they are measured in acres. 

Accompanying the growth in size, there has been a parallel growth in per- 
sonnel. The shopkeepers of the early Eighteen Hundreds and even the mer- 
chant princes of the Nineties have been replaced by modern merchandising 
executives, men who are capable of administering businesses with mullti- 
million dollar sales volumes. 

Seven leaders in the retail field serve on The Architectural Forum Advisory 
Board for this Reference Number on Shops and Stores. Their contributions, 
ranging from the opening comment by the chairman of the Advisory Board, 
to the less tangible but not less valuable suggestions on the scope and treat- 
ment of the material, enable us to present an authoritative review of the 
problems of retail merchandising as they affect the architecture of stores and 
store buildings. 

Architecture is, in its final analysis, space enclosed for a purpose, in this 
instance, the sale of merchandise. It was essential, therefore, to turn to these 
leaders of the retail industry to learn of the “economic flow of merchandise,’ ’ 
of “convenience,” “impulse” and “demand” merchandise, of the vertical 
and horizontal relation of departments, of the many other principles of re- 
tailing that directly influence successful store planning. 

Users of The Architectural Forum, we are sure, join its Editors in thanking 
the Advisory Board for its contribution to this reference work on a highly 
specialized and important field of American business. 
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an cuitirely different Kino oF 
AUTOMATIC HEATING—/y GENERAL ELECTRIC 














Perfected by 5 years of labora- 
tory research— proved by two 
seasons of use in homes 


PECIFY the General Electric Oil 
Furnace, and here is what you 
assure your client: 

A complete, co-ordinated heating unit 
—burner, boiler, hot water heater and 
controls designed and made by G-E to 
work together. 100°% automatic opera- 
tion by means of the electrically oper- 
ated Thermal Control. Applicable to 
steam, vapor, hot water heating. For 
warm-air heating, it is used in connec- 
tion with the G-E Air Conditioning Sys- 
tem for Winter. 

Complete combustion of the fuel oil. 
No soot, smoke or odor. The oil is 
atomized into an extremely fine mist by 
method. 


the new “impact-expansion” 


Rs) 
















VAHAN HAGOPIAN ¥ 


(Lert) Cross-section drawing 
showing operation of the G-E Oil 
Furnace, illustrating progressive 
combustion. 

(BELow) The lacquered steel 
outer shell is two-tone gray, and 
black, with rich chromium trim. 
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Burning downward from the top of the 
furnace, in a refractory-brick-lined fire- 
box, the flame and hot gases make three 
trips through the furnace. The flue con- 


nection is placed at the bottom, to trap 
accumulated heat when the burner is not 
operating. Thus, more heat per gallon 
is utilized. 

Burns cheaper oil. Utilizes No. 3 
fuel oil. The burner orifice is about 20 
times the size of that on the ordinary 
oil-burner nozzle. This cheap fuel, plus 
more efficient combustion, is showing 


GENERAL 


OIL F 
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present owners 14% to 53% savings. 

All controls built in. None are listed 
as “extras.” 

Built-in hot water heater. This sup- 
plies domestic hot water automatically, 
all year round, at extremely low cost. 

For all hot water heating systems, a 
motor-driven water circulator is included 
to provide prompt distribution of heat. 

Write or phone to us for architects’ 
folder giving complete details. Air Con- 
ditioning Department, General Electric 
Company,120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


@ ELECTRIC 
URNACE 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF MERCHANDISING 


BY JESSE 


STRAUS * 


Ex-president, R. H. Macy § Co., Inc., New York 


Ditiintinttinne Mr. Straus began with first 
principles and fundamentals when the question of 
the store and its architecture was introduced. 


Mr. Straus: A plank between two boxes at 
the side of a path will serve pretty well to show 
merchandise to the people who go that path. A 
watershed roof will keep off the sun and rain and 
snow which might fade or spot the wares. Walls will 
keep out pilferers; a door and a lock will keep out 
thieves. This would be an irreducible minimum of 
the merchant's duty by commercial architecture. 

The architecture of a department store in a large 
city is chiefly a problem of projection of the simple 
processes of that path-side shopkeeper to meet the 
special conditions under which goods may most 
swiftly be moved into and out of the store. Not 
until those conditions have been most adroitly met 
and handled will the merchant and his architect 
permit themselves to explore their obligations to 
esthetic public service. And after they reach that 
point they should find that their ideals in the 
matter of beauty, luxury, and appropriateness are 
already well on the way to achievement. For they 
vill already have created adequate impressions of 
eauty and luxury in direct proportion to the effi- 

* As told to Paul Hollister, of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


ciency with which they have planned to bring goods 
in, expose them to the public eye, and move them 
out into homes. 

©. What is the merchant's starting point in plan- 
ning a store? 

Mr. StrAvus: A store should be planned back- 
wards. A department store will be best planned by 
working from (let us say) a pressed-glass ‘‘Georgian”’ 
tumbler, price 8 cents, on the eighth floor of the 
store, down to the foundation piers 120 ft. into the 
soil of the city. For on a good day seven or eight 
thousand people may want that tumbler in a hurry, 
and they should be allowed to have it. A successful 
store is not a museum. 

Q. How did Macy's undertake its remodeling ac- 
tivities? 

Mr. Straus: When Macy’s contemplated its 
first large expansion, some 32 years ago, I took home 
a drawing board, set it up in the attic, and spent 
most of my evenings for half a year before it. De- 
partment by department, I laid out merchandise, in 
sketches, on the board. The china department, for 
instance, contained X types of merchandise, and 
each type contained Y different examples. A mer- 
chant must show the public a complete assortment 
of the cups and plates and patterns which he can 
profitably sell. The merchant's first consideration 
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was, ‘‘In what sort of ‘neighborhood’ may these 
types be most logically grouped with relation to 
each other?’’ And, within each type, the prime 
question was: ‘“‘How may each example be most 
invitingly exposed to the public eye?”’ 

Having grouped the types of merchandise and 
the specimens of each type, so as to answer the 
questions in terms of store-keeping experience, | 
had to indicate the furniture in and on which the 
china was to be kept and shown — or what the 
merchant calls the “ fixtures.”’ It was not until this 
study of each department had been pretty well 
completed that we called in our architect to recon- 
cile the merchant's requirement to the laws of stress 
and strain. If by this explanation I give the impres- 
sion that I am any fraction of an architect, let me 
disavow it at once and completely: | am not; this 
study merely aimed to place in the architect's hands 
the data of special requirement without which he 
could not successfully proceed. Macy’s is today 
much used as reference by other merchants who are 
building, and I think it significant to note that the 
architect who undertook the operation I have de- 
scribed had not previously built a store. 

Q. Doesn't this imply unusually close cooperation 
between the architect and his client? 

Mr. Straus: I believe so. If the trustees of a 
congregation plan a church, there are several thou- 
sand years of available precedent on which they may 
safely draw. If one plan a theater, he will find that 
the Greeks had a way with them. The department 
store, as an architectural problem, is too new to 
have built its own library of safe, sure and proper 
patterns. It is generally supposed that when dry 
goods merchant Rowland Macy invited a firm of 
chinaware importers to establish a ‘‘crockery”’ de- 
partment in the basement of his little Sixth Avenue 
cash store in 1858 the modern department store 
was born. 

Its status today is that of an architectural type 
which has had only 59 years in which to expand, 
settle and “‘crystallize.”’ | know that there are many 
details of architecture in the Macy’s of 1933 which 
are susceptible to efficient change; I have seen 
startling changes within the lightning generation 
past; I venture therefore to say that the architect 
and merchant who work together in some such ex- 
plicit manner as the one I have described will pursue 
the best method of reducing distributing costs. 
On the other hand, the architect, or the merchant, 
who undertakes, single-handed, to stretch his plank 
between two boxes, will pretty certainly invite in- 
creased costs. And let neither stray far from the 
merchandise. 

The process will take plenty of tedious experi- 
ment. New York is in both a latitude and a vertical 
condition which oblige the merchant to rely heavily 
on artificial illumination. Our store has gone from 
oil through gas to arc-light to reach its present light- 
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ing system of indirect diffusion. On the eve of our 
departure from the “ carbon-sizzle”’ arc-light period, 
we tested every new type of lamp we could find, both 
for its effect upon the merchandise and its consump- 
tion of costly current. We made photometric tests 
of current-consumption — tests at eye-level, and at 
counter level, where the merchandise was displayed. 
When we finally approved an indirect system, and 
installed it, we got such a protest of ‘‘darkness”’ 
that we put the old glare-lamp system back. A 
second protest proved more serious: the old system 
was hurting eyesight; we replaced it once more with 
indirect lighting and have used it since. It took 
that experiment to prove to our own people, and to 
our customers, that it is not necessary to see a 
glaring light-source in order to see things clearly. 

Q. A great deal is said about a store's ** personal- 
ity.”’ What makes 1t — architecturally speaking? 

Mr. STRAUS: Quite as important to the success- 
ful planning of a retail store as the things the cus- 
tomer sees—the goods themselves —are_ the 
things the customer sees once and forgets. A store 
properly planned will present a mass “ personality”’ 
outside and inside: a sort of soft-focus neutral back- 
ground against which the goods are displayed and 
bought and sold. It is a composite of many qualities, 
which most people would sum up in the words 
“beauty”’ and “‘dignity.”’ 

The customer should be sharply conscious of this 
composite upon approaching or entering a store or a 
department — and then should forget it, substitut- 
ing for it close attention to the merchandise. Here 
the architect’s sense of effects, as well as his knowl- 
edge of the materials, is invaluable; here too the 
gravest past mistakes have been made in a rash 
effort to go “‘fancy’’ or “‘ultra,”’ to substitute 
grandeur for force, pomposity for dignity, distrac- 
tion for decoration. Consummate architectural 
cunning is necessary to contrive a scheme which will 
achieve unity of modest strength out of such in- 
finite variety of merchandise and of.display require- 
ment; which will impress all this clearly upon the 
public in a half minute or less; which will then shift 
this foredrop up-stage to serve as an appropriate 
esthetic and humanistic background for all the 
store’s dealings with its customer. 

Q. Time was when architectural French pastry 
spelled ‘‘luxury”’ to merchant and customer alike — or 
so they thought. I offer you this excellent book, ‘* The 
Pleasures of Architecture,’ by Mr.and Mrs. Williams 
Ellis. I read you this extract, hoping that it may pro- 
voke your further comment: 

‘There are all sorts of small changes in the life of 
today which, though they have nothing to do with 
architecture, seem to show a frame of mind favor- 
able to good building. For instance, women unques- 
tionably dress both themselves and their children 
better than they did. They have ideas, too, about 
the shapes and colors of such things as scent bottles 
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It’s thrifty to be smart when smart- 
ness means a close combination of 
functional architecture and function- 
ing merchandising 


and cigarette cases and lamp shades. 

“We have indeed as a nation considerably in- 
creased our stock of ideas connected with this new 
art of life, and if at present this new interest shows 
itself in such things as less, but better, food and 
wine, more baths, the art of dressing for ensemble, 
a desire for better-drawn advertisements and more 
pleasingly printed books or note paper, we may be 
sure that it will soon show itself yet more conclu- 
sively in fine building. For good architecture is 
probably the ultimate and _ satisfying outward 
expression of the art of living.”’ 

Do you hold with that thesis, Mr. Straus? 

Mr. Straus: I think that puts it clearly. And 
in the choice of a style of architecture for a store, I 
believe that modern architecture —by which I 
refer to the architecture which is of line rather than 
of ornament — comes nearer to the proper require- 
ment of the merchant, and to the ‘‘design for liv- 
ing’’ of his customer, than older styles. The older 
orders, impressive as they may be, stick too long in 
the foreground of the customer's vision, and the 
merchandise suffers. 

When we remodeled our street floor, our columns 
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were sheathed in a marble which quietly says to 
more than 100,000 people who come in each day 

‘There is strength and beauty here” — and which 
then fades to neutral, while in the foreground rises a 
garden of gay handkerchiefs, of handbags of bright 
silver, of jewels, note paper, cosmetic bottles, and 
all the other thousands of gay small objects which 
make up every modern store's street floor tonnage 
Modern store-planners realize that the merchandise 
itself is decorative material of inexhaustible refresh 

ment to the public eye. { pon it must be concen 

trated all the acquisitive attention which shrewd 
collaboration between line and balance and light 
can inspire. In our china and chintz and sportswear 
and grocery departments (to mention only four of 
the 156) the merchandise is our decoration; the 
principle holds true in all. The public has already 
accepted the clean-line business building, is prob 
ably just on the eve of its acceptance for home- 
building. Certainly clean-line modern architecture 
in a store implies an invitation to the public to see 
the wares inside and that is the best reason on earth 
for sending a merchant and his architects to a draft 

ing board conference to ‘‘do it now.”’ 
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THE LOGIC OF THE LAYOUT 


BY KENNETH C. WELCH, A.IL.A* 


L, Is highly important that the building to house 
the modern department store be designed around a 
logical scheme and a practical merchandising plan. 
A department store is essentially a collection of 
individual shops or unit stores operating under one 
firm name and under one roof. 

From the standpoint of location, more than opera- 
tion, the general broad divisions of merchandise in a 
full department store, with a few of their subdivi- 
sions, are as follows: 

1. Dry Goods. Yard goods, linens, patterns, etc.; 
laces, trimmings, ribbons, etc. 

2. Small Wares. Tozlet articles, drugs, etc.; sta- 
tionery, books, silverware, notions. 

3. Small Accessories. Hosiery, gloves, handker- 
chiefs, jewelry, bags, neckwear. 

4. Accessories. Inlimate wear (underwear, corsets, 
negligees, house dresses, uniforms), shoes (women’s), 
millinery. 

5. Men’s Wear. en's furnishings, clothing, hats, 
etc.; men’s and boys’ shoes. 

6. Children’s Wear. Infants’ and children, girls’, 
boys’ (furnishings and clothing). 

7. Ready-to-Wear. Women's and misses’ coats, 
suits and dresses, furs, juniors’ coats and dresses, 
sportswear. 

8. Home Furnishings. Floor coverings, draperies, 
bedding, lamps, pictures, furniture, china and glass- 
ware, household goods. 

9. Miscellaneous. Candy, baked goods, flowers, art 
goods, gifts, toys, luggage, radios, music, beauty par- 
lor, photo gallery, optical, soda fountain lunch, 
restaurants, etc. 

10. Basement Store. 

These divisions might be subdivided into a total 
of 90 or 100 individual departments. In addition to 
these selling sections there are 50 or more service 
sections, each having a definite function and re- 
quiring a definite space. While their relative sizes 
and general distribution may vary in different 
stores, there are general principles which apply to 
all cases. 

The problem to be solved is to create a store that 
(1) is convenient for the customer, (2) provides the 
highest degree of suggestive inter-departmental 
selling between related departments, and (3) makes 
it possible to service the selling departments with a 
minimum of waste motion. 


* Architect, now Vice President of the Grand Rapids Store 
Equipment Corporation. 


With the intense competitive nature of retailing 
and the constantly decreasing profits, it is important 
that by sensible and experienced designing every- 
thing possible be done to help reduce the overhead 
expense and carrying charges on the plant. 

One must have a concrete program, so that (1) 
sufficient area will be provided for a given function, 
(2) too large a plant will not be built initially, (3) 
future expansion will be provided for. 

Future expansion may be provided: (1) horizon- 
tally, by the acquisition of adjoining property, (2) 
vertically, by adding stories, or, (3) by adding 
branch units. 

The importance of keeping the initial size down to 
a minimum consistent with the location, competi- 
tion and the operating ability of a given organiza- 
tion is evident when one notes the increase in recent 
years in the fixed plant and equipment cost, as in- 
dicated by the annual figures of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. A large portion of this 
operating expense is reflected directly by the size of 
the plant, and in the medium size department 
stores in one year (1930 to 1931) this cost has in- 
creased from 3.2 per cent of the net volume to over 
four per cent. The net loss in stores of this classifica- 
tion was over one per cent in 1931 (and even greater 
in smaller stores). 

Department stores have some advantages and 
some disadvantages over unit and specialty stores. 
One advantage is that by collecting this great 
variety of merchandise in one store it is more 
convenient for the average shopper, who can pur- 
chase nearly everything on her shopping list in 
one building. Another advantage from the stand- 
point of operating is that it is possible to offset poor 
seasons in certain lines with good seasons in others, 
tending to maintain a balance of economical use of 
the space available. This, obviously, does not apply 
to the unit store handling relatively few lines. 

In addition to changes in fashions and in the buy- 
ing habits of the public it is possible, in a well- 
planned store, to save considerable space and, at the 
same time, effect operating economies by arranging 
the equipment so that there can be a sensible expan- 
sion and contraction of certain departments which 
are naturally highly seasonable in their demand. 
For example, the women’s handkerchief depart- 
ment will do from six to ten times the volume in 
December that it does in an average month, whereas 
the store as a whole may do only twice as much. 
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On the main floor illuminated wail 
> niches display the merchandise 
| from the second floor, a proved sell- 
ing stimulus. Hutzler Brothers 
Store, Baltimore, Md. Office of 
Joseph Evans Sperry, Architect. 





‘ Grand Rapids Designing Service, gia — 
§ consultants - a ene ae 

3 Holloway & Brown Photos 

| There are other departments which have a greater 

volume in the spring and fall than in December so 

that it is possible to plan a definite scheme of give 

4 and take for such departments. 

; One disadvantage of the department store, and 

) especially so as the store increases in size, is the in- 


ability of the larger organization to give the per- 
' sonal, individual attention to the customer that the 
small unit shop renders, especially in the higher 
| price field. One of the designing problems is to 
create the small shop environment within the 
larger store, and, at the same time, provide the 
necessary flexibility. 

Department stores, in their desire to add features 
+ to compensate partially for this lack of individual 
attention, have continued to add service sections 
not always profitable and many times a decided 
addition to the general overhead. These include, 
among others, restaurants, large writing and rest 
rooms, auditoriums, parking facilities, post offices, 
personal shoppers, travel bureaus, etc. 

It is difficult to give any average figures for the 
' relative volumes of areas of the various sections of 
' department stores as it is necessary to study each 
/ store individually. For example, the average de- 
{| partment store does from 2 to 3 per cent of its total 
volume in men’s clothing, but some department 
stores that originally started as men’s stores will do 
from 10 per cent to 15 per cent in men’s clothing. 

Few department stores originate as new projects 
but develop from existing establishments. From the 
architect's standpoint this means an alteration to 
existing property — seldom entirely satisfactory in 
plan — or the building of a new plant. 

In addition to the necessity for flexibility, the de- 
partment store presents other problems not common 








Increased display and selling efficiency through the use 
of a plan and firture of the type shown in Figure 9, page 
350. Hutzler Brothers Store, toilet articles section 





to the small shop. The inclusion of a home furnish- Moderate price section of the Ready-to-Wear Floor, 
¢ division materially affects the delivery depart- Hutzler Brothers Store, showing garments partly carried 
‘nt and calls for warehousing facilities generally in cabinets to facilitate customer inspection 
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Higher priced dress section, Ready-to-Wear Section open- 
ing off main department. Specially shop environment and 
merchandise. Hutzler Brothers Store 


removed from the store building proper. It may also 
be desirable, when a store is located in a congested dis- 
trict in a large city, to have the delivery department, 
including loading platform, routing, etc., in a build- 
ing removed from the store site. This is even more 
important when a basement store is contemplated. 

Recognizing the radical change in urban trans- 
portation in recent years, many department stores 
have built small branches in the suburban districts. 
This type of store, to be successful, requires the 
larger central unit within trucking distance to sup- 
ply it with selected merchandise and operating 
talent. The best result is accomplished, considering 
the value of the department store as a location 
builder, by pioneering a new district and building a 
completely modern shopping center with the branch 
store as a nucleus, rather than in a congested center. 


Size Requirements. The size of the building can 
be accurately determined from the volume of busi- 
ness to be accommodated. This must be established 
by the merchant who will consider the past history 
of the business and the additional possibilities of a 
new plant and perhaps a new site. A careful survey 
should be made of the past and present operating 
figures, comparing them with what has been ac- 
complished in similar stores. Comprehensive traffic 
counts should be taken and compared with the 
operating figures (volume, number of transactions, 
etc.) during the period of the count. The result will 
be a definite program establishing minimum areas, 
the required facilities within these areas and the 
necessary information for planning for seasonal 
fluctuation. Such a program on any major project is 
invaluable, not only as a time saver in planning but 
to produce the most satisfactory result. 

This is a type of research work which the practic- 
ing architect seldom wishes to undertake and which 
can be done by a consultant specializing in this field. 
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An adaptation of the show-case arrangement shown in 
Figure 9. Jewelry Department, Frederick Loeser § Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Starrett ¢ Van Vleck, architects 


Distribution of Areas. Roughly, the average de- 
partment store has its gross area, exclusive of 
outside warehouses, divided as follows: 50 to 60 per 
cent for net selling area: 20 to 25 per cent for net 
service area (pertaining to store operation), and the 
remaining 20 per cent for utility space, such as 
thickness of walls, stairways, elevators, mechanical 
facilities, area not usable for selling or service. 


Height. The height of the building is naturally 
determined by the ground area available, usu- 
ally fixed, and the total space required for the 
operation contemplated. Height is governed not so 
much by the limitations of the inter-floor transpor- 
tation, but by the matter of flexibility of space and 
inter-departmental suggestive selling. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 are charts (not cross-sections) 
showing possible distribution of areas in an average 
department store in buildings of various heights. 
These areas might have to be changed considerably, 
depending upon local conditions previously men- 
tioned. If the building were increased in height to 
any great extent over that shown in Figure 3, it 
would be increasingly difficult to get the greatest 
benefit from the total space. The possibilities of 
suggestive selling between departments would be 
eliminated, and the opportunity for seasonal fluc- 
tuation of space would be materially lessened. 

For example, it is desirable to sell millinery on the 
same floor with the ready-to-wear sections. Not only 
does the ready-to-wear help the millinery but the 
millinery will actually help the sale of the dresses, 
suits and coats, if placed on the same floor. 


The Basement Store. This ‘‘ bargain basement” 
features comparatively popular priced merchandise, 
generally limited to profitable lines, high in turn- 
over, and seldom includes any great number of 
sections from the home furnishings or dry goods 
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Figure 1 


divisions. It is, in reality, a separate shop, usually 
operated by an organization, as far as buying and 
even advertising is concerned, entirely separate 
from the upstairs store. 

In basements it is desirable to devote as much 
space as possible to net selling area, placing as many 
of the mechanical requirements and service sections 
as possible in other places. A sub-basement is de- 
sirable. The success of many basement stores de- 
pends on their size, and one that is too small to 
carry representative lines with a selection commen- 
surate with the importance of the store as a whole 
will have difficulty operating at a profit. 

Basement stores apparently do not take any 
volume away from the upstairs store, as they are 
always planned to cater to a different type of 
clientele. The trend is to include them in most de- 
partment stores. It is well to consider this when 
planning future expansion, keeping the engine room 
away from any area that might be used for this 
purpose later on. 

Basement stores should always be air conditioned, 
because the ceilings should not be too high (as will 
be discussed later), and the density ratio of square 
feet per customer is apt to be less than any other 
part of the store. It is well to remember that the 
great majority of basement store customers have 
little contact with the upstairs store. 


Main Store. The main floor always contains the 
more important, high-volume-per-square-foot, com- 
pact, small wares and accessories sections. For 
example, in the store shown in Figure 1, the first 
floor could do a third of the total volume and over 
half of the total transactions in only 23 per cent of 
the total sales area. 

The plan of the main floor is governed primarily 
by traffic considerations. The main arteries are 
planned first, then the minor circulation. The areas 
remaining accommodate the equipment to carry and 
sell the merchandise. The greater the area over 
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Figure 2 Figure 3 

which a natural circulation of traffic can be directed, 
the better. The great majority of the small wares 
are “pick-up” merchandise, often purchased only 
because they are seen in passing by the customer 
who has come to purchase some other item. Also, if a 
man is buying shirts, and the neckwear section is 
conveniently adjacent, the clerk will 
necktie. This is ‘‘suggestive selling.” 

The directional flow of traffic on the street will 
determine the relative value of the entrances. An 
entrance should be placed to intercept such traftic. 

Having approximately established a merchandise 
scheme by floors, the pulling power of the inter- 
floor transportation system can be closely deter- 
mined. For example, in the store shown in Figure 1 
it might be determined that 45 per cent of those 
entering would be transported to an upper floor, and 
possibly 30 per cent would go to the basement. 
From this information, coupled with the known 
pulling power of certain departments, the traffic of 
any given plan could be assumed with considerable 
accuracy. 

Certain departments have rather fixed ratios of 
transactions to customers entering the department. 
For example, the large majority of customers going 
to a notion department would make one or more 
purchases, but in fashion lines carrying merchandise 
of a ‘‘shopping”’ character it might be necessary to 
get four or more customers into the department for 
every transaction. Certain sections (for example, a 
well-operated soda fountain) can be used as a 
‘puller’? to draw many customers past other sec- 
tions to what, for many lines, would be a poor loca- 
tion. Figures 4 and 5 illustrate an example of poor 
traffic and good traffic distribution on a main floor. 


suggest a 


Width of Aisles on Main Floor. When one is 
able to determine the relative amount of traffic in 
the various parts of the floor, the width of the aisles 
can be apportioned with a minimum of waste space. 
For example, in Figure 5, in a fairly active store the 
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aisle at ‘‘A’’ should be from 10 to 12 ft. wide or 
could be a double aisle on either side of selling 
squares, in which case they should each be from 6 to 
8 ft. wide. The cross aisles at ‘ B,’’ Figure 5, could be 
reduced in width to from 5 to 7 ft. 

Visibility is desirable, especially on the main 
floor. This makes possible the architectural featur- 
ing of the elements which should be emphasized, 
such as the elevators and entrances. The average 
woman shopper seldom reads directional signs of 
any kind, and over 80 per cent of the customers of 
the average store are women. 


Column Spacing. These facts, combined with 
the necessity for maximum flexibility of equipment, 
make it desirable to have as great a column spacing 
as is economically possible. Uniform column spacing 
gives the maximum visibility on the diagonals, as 
well as making possible a greater degree of standard- 
ization of equipment. 

The arrangement of the main floor equipment 
generally determines the column spacing for all 





floors. It is not desirable to have columns breaking 
up a long stretch of counter space, and they shoulc 
come at the end of an island or in the stock shelving 
wherever possible. 

The old scheme, inherited from the dry goods era 
of having uniform bays of fixtures consisting of 
counters or show cases surrounding center stock 
shelving necessitated a column spacing of only 15 
to 20 ft., as shown in Figure 6. 

The next development was to increase the bays 
from 20 to 25 ft. (Figure 7) so that a row of tables 
could be placed in the aisle. Tables, however, are 
not always necessary or desirable. When there is any 
real activity, such as a larger store should have on 
its first floor, the table is difficult to service, and 
counters forming squares, as in Figure 8, are pref- 
erable. The clerk is separated from the aisle traffic 
and is able to watch a greater perimeter of selling 
space. 

The latter scheme in dull seasons may take too 
many sales people to protect the merchandise, for 
there are enormous losses from organized “ shop- 
lifting’’ in the larger cities. Figure 9 is based on this 
same column spacing but corrects this difficulty. It 
creates an interesting variation in an otherwise 
rather monotonous plan. The perimeter of counter 
space (i.e., the ability to serve customers) is the 
same in either arrangement. In selling small wares, 
square feet of selling space per lineal foot of counter 
should be the measure of this ability. 

The tendency to increase turnover, which means 
decreasing stock, makes possible a wider use of the 
counter type of equipment as compared with the 
counter and back fixture type. Considering only the 
counter fixture in the schemes shown in Figures 8 
and 9, the area per lineal foot of counter is ap- 
proximately 6 sq. ft. and, including the whole bay of 
equipment, is less than 7% sq. ft., whereas, in the 
older type (Figure 6), it will vary between 10 and 11 
sq. ft. In some popular price chain stores they use 
well under 6 sq. ft. of area to every foot of counter. 

The arrangement shown in Figure 9 is also useful 
along a wall space and can be used without a center 
fixture, increasing the counter space accordingly. It 
is always advisable to gain this extra counter space 
per area in small wares sections where stock carrying 
capacity is not a problem, such as toilet articles, 
handkerchiefs, jewelry, leather goods, men’s neck- 
wear, men’s small furnishings, candy, notions, 
hosiery and, of course, such merchandise (which 
may be changed daily) as is usually carried in the 
bargain or special squares. 


Ceiling Heights. Deeper girders are, of course, 
necessary with wider spans. This must be consid- 
ered, even when the sprinkler pipes go through them, 
because in most instances we are interested in the 
clear or apparent height. There is not any definite 
rule for ceiling heights. Primarily they are deter- 
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mi ed by local conditions, such as proportion, street 
le: ls, adjacent buildings, daylight, air conditioning 
requirements, etc. 

he basement ceiling should not be too high as a 
great many people walk down to and even walk up 
from a basement store. The possibility of package 
conveyors on the basement ceiling must be con- 
sidered, as well as the scheme of ventilation. Ten to 
eleven feet in the clear under the girders is ample 
from an appearance standpoint, and in smaller base- 
ments it could be even less. In the basement 
merchandise is sold largely from tables and coun- 
ters, and, by reducing basement column spacing, 
the floor thickness can be reduced. This in turn 
reduces the floor to floor distance with a given clear 
ceiling height. 

Mezzanines of relatively small area used for sales 
purposes are never satisfactory. They are of little 
value unless served by the elevators and the addi- 
tional elevator stop to serve such a relatively small 
area puts an unnecessary burden on the transporta- 
tion. The circulation on a mezzanine, unless served 
by an outside entrance, is difficult to control, and 
the space under the mezzanine is always less 
desirable than the space in the open. 

The main floor ceiling should be determined en- 
tirely by local conditions, remembering that the 
customers’ initial impression of the whole store is 
generally obtained from the main floor. 

If the reserve stock, mostly carried in shelving, 
can be permanently located, it is advantageous to 
have a mezzanine arrangement wherein the stock is 
carried on two levels, each from 7 ft. 6 in. to 8 ft. in 
the clear, with the adjacent space approximately 16 
ft. high used for receiving and marking. The freight 
elevators should serve both levels. 

From 18 to 25 ft. heights are usual in medium to 
large department stores. The second, and sometimes 
the third, floors are generally made from 2 to 3 ft. 
higher than the floors above. This tends to feature 
and give better daylight for the ready-to-wear 
floors (usually 17 to 20 ft. floor to floor). The upper 
selling floors average 15 to 16 ft., floor to floor, and 
as a rule the service floors can be made this height if 
future vertical expansion is contemplated. 

If an auditorium is to be featured it is well to give 
it extra height and sometimes if it is not two full 
stories high the space above can be used for reserve 
stock. The auditorium is always best located where 
the space can be utilized for expansion of the toy 
department in December. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the year it can be used for style shows, 
demonstrations of various kinds, etc. 


Inter-floor Transportation. The value of the 
proper location for the vertical transportation to 
direct properly the traffic on the main floor has been 
mentioned. Often some compromise has to be 
worked out that will satisfy both a desirable main 





1 main floor using counter arrangement shown in Figure 
8. Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Photos ,courtesy Grand Rapids Store Equipment Corp. 


Only four columns required in store 110 x 110 ft., spacing 
36 ft. Plan is a cross; entrances from parking areas on 
three sides. Strawbridge & Clothier Suburban Store, 
Jenkintown, Pa. Dreher & Churchman, architects 


floor location as well as a desirable entry point for 
the upper floors. Any selling area a greater distance 
than 180 to 200 ft. from the transportation on an 
upper floor is difficult to merchandise. 

Although an effort is being made to educate the 
public, by means of signal control elevator equip- 
ment, to ‘‘push the button,” the fact still remains 
that there is a considerable amount of inter-floor 
traffic and the custom has been to stop the cars at 
every floor whether there are any passengers waiting 
or not. The subject of elevators and escalators is 
treated elsewhere in this issue. 


Stairways. Depending upon local regulations, it 
is often advantageous to use the scissor type to save 
actual floor area. This system, to be used effi- 
ciently, immediately establishes a minimum floor to 
floor height. 

Stairways are used primarily for fire exits in most 
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modern buildings. However, if the stairways are not 
too hidden, they will relieve the elevators to a con- 
siderable extent, especially during a peak. 


Relative Size of Departments. \While national 
average figures for relative volume of sales by de- 
partments are available, they do little to establish 
the actual areas for any specific store, because of the 
many individual factors affecting the productivity. 
Some of the general divisions of merchandise will 
range in percentage of volume to the whole store as 
follows: Basement store from 10 to 20 per cent, 
tending to increase in the larger stores; home fur- 
nishings from 12 to 25 per cent, and incidentally, 
this department always produces the least in volume 
of sales per square foot of any. The dry goods divi- 
sion varies from 7 to 14 per cent, tending to de- 
crease in proportion in the larger stores. 


Volume per Square Foot. The sales volume per 
square foot of the net selling space varies even more 
than the volume, depending upon many different 
factors, among which are: total sales volume of the 
store, turnover, hourly, daily and seasonal fluctua- 
tion, average sale, type of merchandise and relative 
importance of the various divisions of merchandise. 

The variance will be from $20 per sq. ft. in smaller 
stores to over five times this amount in the largest 
stores. The great majority of department stores 
today produce too little per square foot to be really 
economical in operation. This is due, not entirely to 
the present economic condition, but to the hap- 
hazard growth of many stores with too little thought 
of a sensible future expansion, or over enthusiasm 
for the original project. It is necessary to consider 
each store separately, basing the requirements on 
the condition as found. 


Location of Departments. Location is primarily 
a matter of giving the best locations to those de- 
partments which need the traffic and are the most 
profitable. Suggestive selling plays an important 
part, and when studied from this angle the result is 
always the most convenient for the shopper. 

Relation of traffic to transactions must be con- 
sidered in locating sections by floors so that the 
traffic naturally tapers off as the height increases. 

The sections having the highest degree of * pick- 
up”’ sales value should be given location preference 
adjacent to the transportation. It is advisable to 
give as many sections as possible representation at 
this point. 


Service Sections. The total service sections aver- 
age in area about half of the total selling area. These 
service sections, as far as location is concerned, are 
divided into three types, (1) service with which the 
customer has direct contact, (2) service best placed 
adjacent to selling departments, and (3) service 
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which the customer does not contact and which cap 
be isolated from sales. The first two types natur ally 
have to be placed on floors which are reached by thy 
customers’ transportation and should be kept o; 
lower floors. Type 3 should be concentrated on th, 
upper floors and in areas least valuable for sales 
purposes. 

The service sections, functionally, can be-divided 
into seven groups: (1) Receiving, marking reserve 
stock and warehousing; (2) packing and delivery 
(3) offices, customer contact and non-contact; (4 
employes’ training, recreation, restaurant and 
lockers; (5) workrooms, including display depart. 
ment; (6) public service, such as restrooms, post- 
office, etc.; (7) miscellaneous. 

There will always be questions to be answered 
individually, as to what service should be adjacent 
to selling sections. For example, it is desirable 
from a selling standpoint to have the millinery 
workroom adjacent to the department, whereas the 
other workrooms are more efficient, as a rule, 
segregated in one group for proper supervision. 

Employes’ lockers, from the standpoint of super- 
vision and protection, are best located in one or tw: 
groups, but this often places too great a burden on 
the transportation and if they can be protected 
naturally by placing them in an active passageway 
on individual floors, it is better to decentralize 
them. This saves considerable employes’ time. 


Servicing Sales. The handling of cash and 
charges, as well as the wrapping, varies. A store hav- 
ing a higher percentage of charge customers wil! 
naturally require a different type of service from a 
largely cash store. The usual way of handling cash is 
by cashier and cash drawer, by cash register or by 
pneumatic tubes. Charges are handled by floor 
manager authorization (generally up to a certaii 
amount), by pneumatic tube or by telephone, the 
latter two direct to a simplified credit list. An active 
department with a small average sale can speed up 
its cash service with the decentralized system. Many 
stores install both systems. The wrapping is handled 
either by a wrapper who may act as inspector and 
cashier, or by the clerk, 7.e., “inspector wrap”’ or 
“clerk wrap,” respectively. 


Conclusion. The department store plan is 4 
combination of complicated, often shifting elements. 
Past history and present conditions from an operat- 
ing viewpoint must be studied and analyzed to 
reach a proper solution. This does not mean, by any 
means, blindly following precedent as far as the plan 
is concerned, but the architect must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of store operation as far as the plan 
can affect it. And the further one goes in studying 
department store plans from this viewpoint the more 
one realizes that the plan has a vital bearing on th 
department store’s successful operation. 
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THE LIGHTING OF 


SHOPS 


v4 
AND STORES 


Data, ideas and illustrations from many authoritative sources 
on the effective use of light as an aid to merchandising. 


|, SEEMS instinctive to want to dramatize actions 

and merchandise. The alert merchant is paying 
attention, more and more, to proper store lighting in 
all its phases. He is fast realizing that his show 
windows, his show-cases — in fact his entire store 
constitute a grouping of stages, large and small, on 
which must appear continuous drama. 

Even the smaller stores offer the architect an op- 
portunity to develop a larger appreciation of the im- 
portance of modernization, especially with regard 
to proper lighting in store, show window, show-case, 
cabinet and sign, and its relation to increased sales. 

In any store the primary requirement is the same 
as for any other lighting problem — sufficient light. 
Lighting experts feel that the intensity required for 
department store general lighting is 10 to 15 foot- 
candles. Obviously show-case illumination must 
therefore be stepped-up considerably to compete 
with the general illumination from two to four times 
that of general lighting. In some cases lowering 
general illumination to 8 and 10 foot-candles in- 
creases the effect of the novelty and show-case 
lighting, which then is called upon to supply the 
deficiency in foot-candles. 

Diffusion is next in importance and is of necessity 
greater in department stores than in most interiors. 
This is frequently accomplished by concealing the 
light sources and throwing all the light to the ceil- 
ing, thus making that the diffusing reflector for the 
illumination. The use of lenses and reflectors in the 


Lighting in harmony with the dignity 
of the room and the merchandise. Walls 
of brown teakwood with aluminum 
(rim and decoration. Each of the semi- 
indirect luminaires, black, aluminum 
and diffusing glass, have eight 50-watt 
bulbs and one of 100 watts. Brilliant 
flush wall cases effectively display the 
ewelry, Uluminated by 25-watt lamps 
S inches on centers with mirrored 


ret lors 


Courtesy, General Ele 


tops of show-cases, in boxes on columns, in project- 
ing cornices, etc., may supplement the indirect 
ceiling fixtures. Making architectural features, such 
as beams, columns, panels and cornices, out of 
framed lenses and using them in comparatively 
large geometric areas, both as sources of light and as 
features of the structural decoration, is now in 
vogue also. 

Chain stores require good lighting at low cost. 
Economy of operation is as important to them as 
purchase price. Because the wholesale adoption by 
chain stores of individual packaging has resulted in 
attractive containers of various types displayed 
where the customer can see them (and reach them, 
in many cases), the major necessity of light in these 
stores has been transferred from the horizontal to 
vertical planes — the display shelves and racks now 
demand light as well as the counters. One lighting 
authority hazards the belief that, ‘In a few years 
the arrangement of shelves and racks may be such 
that a unit like the library stack lighting unit will be 
the best for the purpose.’ For the present those 
units which offer a vertical intensity of at least 10 
foot-candles, and where possible 25, are best adapted. 

Independent stores offer quite different prob- 
lems, depending upon the business. Obviously the 
character of the merchandise and its display will 
govern the general character of the illumination. 
The size of the appropriation and the resourceful- 
ness, plus intelligent collaboration of the architect 
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Courtesy, Westinghouse Lamp Co 


Modern cove lighting and toplighted show-cases in 
Hutzler Brothers’ remodeled store, Baltimore, Md. 
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Courtesy, Pittsburgh Reflector Ce 
in indirect luminaire; the exterior surfaces are ul- 
luminated in white or color from the fixture Uself 


Courtesy, Graybar Electric Co 


Twenty-four units, each of 200 watts, give 14 foot- 


candle illumination in this barber shop 





Courtesy, IUNuminating Engineering Society 
The concentric surfaces of silvery light produced by 
these indirect luminaires enhance a modern store 
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Courtesy, Pittsburgh Reflector Co 


Details of two ways of mounting show window reflectors 
for effective results, flush mounted, and exposed 


and illumination engineer, will decide the dollars. 
and-cents value of its esthetic appeal. In the inde- 
pendent stores field the architect will find the best 
opportunity to ‘‘stage’’ his work and to adapt in 
many cases the various stock lighting fixtures to 
the atmosphere desired. Many a store awaits but 
the constructive suggestions of an architect to make 
it pay dividends on additional well-placed and 
attractive lighting. 

The individual character of each independent 
store and its display window will determine whether 
the type of lighting be: direct (if as much as 50 per 
cent be first projected downward); semi-indirect 
(50 to 90 per cent upward), or indirect (90 to 100 
per cent upward). There is a right way to illuminate 
every store, large or small, and many factors must 
be considered, such as its location, the standard of 
lighting in neighborhood competing stores, re- 
quirements of different departments and the kind 
of merchandise displayed, number of aisles, ceiling 
height, and whether or not mezzanines or balconies 
exist. The choice of type of lighting depends on the 
atmosphere to be created for selling the merchandise. 

Dark backgrounds which absorb much light, the 
displaying of merchandise, such as dark suits and 
dresses, or furniture which is both dark in color and 
perchance mirror-like in finish, call for expert 
knowledge and counsel if correct standards of light- 
ing are to be reached and maintained. Lighting 
standards have changed greatly in a few years. At 
one time large stores were thought of as ‘‘ advanced” 
with 7 to 10 foot-candle lighting 
20 foot-candles are being used. 

There has been a rapid development of new fix- 
tures, simple and unique, and most efficient. For 
instance, one may now have an indirect fixture, the 
satiny exterior surface of which is illuminated by 
reflected light in white or color (transmitted through 
the clear bottom of the reflector, changeable by use 
of varying colored roundels) in harmony with the 
desired moods of seasonal tones of the surroundings. 
Or one may select attractively designed ceiling 
diffusers, flush or otherwise, possessing equal accu- 
racy in light control. Another, an indirect lumi- 


nowadays 15 to 
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Courtesy, INuminating Engineering Society 


Brilliant lighting of both show windows and sign alt- 
tracts and holds attention and invites purchasing 


naire, is available in several designs, capable of being 
relamped from below without touching the bowl, 
a silvered bulb being the illuminant —a similar 
fixture by another manufacturer features general 
interior illumination plus ultra-violet rays. Many 
types of scientifically and _ stylistically designed 
luminaires, in metal or glass and their combinations, 
are available, impossible to note in a brief article. 


Show Windows. The window dressers, with 
the ultra-sensitive perceptions of what folks like 
and can be made to buy, consider show windows as 
miniature theaters, attracting their audiences by 
day and far into the night. Border lights, foot-, 
spot- and floodlights, white and in color, focus one’s 
attention on the display as a whole and on certain 
features in particular. 

As to how much light to use, lighting engineers 
know the eye operates fairly efficiently at bright- 
ness levels, equivalent to from 20 to 100 foot-candles. 
From the standpoint of effective vision only, illumi- 
nation on light goods displays should therefore be 
above 30 foot-candles and up to 100 foot-candles on 
dark colored displays. Competition by neighbor- 
hood display windows may justify stepping up the 
wattage materially, and the brightness of the street 
lighting determines the effective contrast which the 
window will have. 

Tests have shown that for every 100 per cent in- 
crease in show window illumination above the 
original average level of 40 foot-candles there is a 
corresponding increase of about 13 per cent of 
passers-by stopped. From other available data we 
learn that added show window lighting influences 
sales even more rapidly than it causes passers-by to 
stop. In other words, if with a moderate intensity of 
foot-candles ten people stop and two people (20 per 
cent) enter and buy, more than 20 per cent of the 
lifteen who stop because of higher intensity will 
enter and buy, and so on in greatly increasing ratios. 

One may ask what lighting level will pay best. It 
has been stated that the profitable levels depend 

pon: 





Courtesy, General Electric Co 
Indirect lighting troughs using 40-watt lamps, 6 inches 
on centers, in Bloomingdale Brothers’ remodeled store 
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Courtesy, Illuminating Engineering Societ 


{ similar ceiling trough system with diffusing glass 
used for direct-indirect store illumination 





Courtesy, INuminating Engineering Society 
Effect produced by cove lighting supplemented with 
brilliant modernistic luminaires 














Courtesy, Holophane Co., Inc 
Direct diffused lighting of high intensity through large 
metal and glass ceiling design 
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a. The probable annual increase in business that 
should result, compared with the cost to produce it, 
or 

b. The theoretical amount of mark-up on each 
$10 sale necessary to recover the cost of lighting, 
assuming no increase in business but justifying the 
better lighting by its other advantages. 

To state it differently, the theoretical mark-up 
necessary to cover increased cost of lighting is usu- 
ally considered to be about 5 cents on each $10 
worth of merchandise. Another authority states 
that profit-producing window display lighting can 
usually be secured at a total expense of less than 1% 
per cent of the gross sales. The following tests of the 
value of increased lighting in the 20 ft. windows of a 
Cleveland department store are of special interest: 

Cost of Window Profit from 


Lighting; Lamps Lighted 
and Current per Windows per 


Level of Attract- Year of 2,000 Year of 
Illumination iveness Hours 2,000 Hours 
15 foot-candles 100% $70 $16,000 
40 foot-candles 124% 160 20,000 
100 foot-candles 142% 400 23,000 


The character of both the show window and the 
goods to be there displayed will in most cases decide 
the type of lighting fixture selected. Is the character 
of the overhead or * border”’ illumination to be wide 
angle or narrow, or will provision be made for the 
use of both to accommodate the wide range of arti- 
cles ultimately to be displayed? Will the source of 
illumination be visible from the sides or rear of the 
display window? If so, instead of using one or more 
rows of exposed reflectors in the window, a strip of 
the window ceiling near the plate glass front may be 
glazed with square prismatic collecting and reflect- 
ing lenses or other types of glass plates and mount- 
ing rings. The lamps are placed behind these plates 
or lenses so that no bare lamp filaments are in view 
to distract the attention from the merchandise dis- 
play. Footlight reflectors, placed on the floor of the 
window, may be portable or permanent, the frames 
being usually of steel, bronze or aluminum, with or 
without reflecting units and equipped with glass 
control lenses. A variety of spot- and floodlights are 
available, placed in the upper corners and angles of 
show windows for emphasis in white or color. 

And as to color — what a field of imagination can 
be drawn upon and what a variety of devices permit 
and encourage the use of color, especially in show 
windows! Mobile colors with automatic dimmer con- 
trol have many possibilities in attracting attention. 


Show-Cases. Whether the general illumina- 
tion of the store be at a high or low level in foot- 
candles this form of lighting is being greatly stepped 
up in intensity, yet without any accompanying 
glare. Show-cases are also stages in miniature and 
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must be effectively illuminated to sell. Lighting en 
gineers may be depended upon to solve the lightin 
problems in connection with show-cases and cabinet 
however unique or individual may be their design 


Signs. Electric signs have been, and always 
will be, a bone of contention to architects. But th: 
presence of signs on the facade of a commercia! 
building is inevitable, the important consideration 
being that the signs must not compete with the 
show windows; rather they must supplement the 
drawing power of the latter. 

Shall the signs be flush with, or project from, th« 
face of the building? Shall they be of the enclosed 
lamp type or of letters silhouetted against a lighted 
background? Shall they be of the exposed type, 
made up of individual lamps with or without a 
channel? Or shall they be of the gaseous tube type, 
commonly known as neon lights? Whatever the type 
considered most feasible, in most cases the architect 
can forestall the possible defacement of his well- 
designed facade if he will but confer with archi- 
tecturally minded experts in sign design and very 
early in his studies. 

One of these has suggested that ‘‘whenever a 
building is to have a series of retail shops on the 
ground or the second floor, it is desirable to provide 
in the building wall above each of these a recess to 
accommodate a fascia sign. Any such openings have 
usually been of insufficient size. A good standard to 
follow is a depth of 8 in., a height of about 3 ft., and 
a length (depending on the store width) of 15 ft. or 
more. In such a recess the tenant has opportunity to 
put an adequate sign without having the structure 
obtrude from the building face in any undesirable 
way. He has room enough, too, for a neon sign and 
its transformer, or he may use letters silhouetted 
against a lighted background.” 

It is obvious that an intelligent grasp by the ar- 
chitect of the economies of store illumination should 
direct him at this time especially toward the field of 
store modernization. We must agree with F. W. 
Garber, A.I.A., when in an address before the 
Cincinnati Chapter he said, ‘‘ Any scheme of light- 
ing should have a well-defined plan. If the architect 
attempts to accomplish a definite scheme, and pro- 
vided he is wise, he will use the engineer who knows 
all the infinite tricks of surface reflection, surface 
absorption, effective angle of incidence, color uses, 
etc. Personally, | cannot conceive of any successful 
lighting scheme without a well-arranged plan and 
the best of cooperation and collaboration between 
architect and engineer. Your ultimate effort will 
depend upon the plan originally adopted.” 


Note. Much further information is available through the 
publications of the Illuminating Engineering Society, 29 
West 39th Street, New York, as well as from the literature 
of the leading manufacturers of lighting equipment. 
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Bullock’s Wilshire Department Store, Los Angeles, Calif., John & Donald B. Parkinson, Architects 
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BULLOCK’S WILSHIRE DEPARTMENT STORE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. : 


JOHN & DONALD B. PARKINSON 


ARCHITECTS 


Space and light emphasized by color, and polished glass 
surfaces with Monel metal trim give the lingerie depart- 
ment an attractive brightness suitable to the merchandise. 
A departure from the usual straight line arrangement 
of the elevator block (left) makes for graceful informality 
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VOLK STORE, DALLAS, TEXAS 


HERBERT M. GREENE, LAROCHE & DAHL, ARCHITECTS 


H 


Naw E Texas limestone with a black and gold marble facing up to 
the second floor line harmonizes with the character of the store as 
expressed in the facade design. Masking of the second floor fire-escape 
exit is obtained through utilization of the cast iron marquee 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN FOURTH FLOOR PLAN 
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( ) CONCRETE and steel frame construction, covering an VOLK 


area 50 x 100 ft., the five floors and basement of the Volk 
Store are devoted to the merchandising of shoes and 
women’s apparel. Throughout the store the architects have 
succeeded in creating an atmosphere of smartness asso- 
ciated with very exclusive small establishments. Arrange- 
ment of stock near at hand but not oppressively visible is 
shown on the plans. The central heating and air condition- 
ing system operates through concealed ducts. Boiler rating 
60 hp., refrigeration 70 tons. A modification of a reflected 
light, with the major portion directed downward, provides 
the illumination of from 10 to 12 foot-candles 
































FIFTH FLOOR PLAN 


STORE, DALLAS, 
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GENERAL 


SECRETARY 


PRIVATE OFFICE 


TEXAS 


Soft pastel shades of sage green and silver on the 
walls of the French room (opposite, above) con- 
trast with the darker tones of the figured natural 
wood fixtures 


Besides playing a definite réle in the design of the 
first floor sales area, the panels in the ceiling serve 
as diffusers for the ventilating system 
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VOLK STORE, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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TITCHE-GOETTINGER STORE, DALLAS, TEXAS 


HERBERT M. GREENE, LAROCHE & DAHL, ARCHITECTS 


ry 

I HE substantial note of this store is achieved by the use of warm 
buff limestone and effective fenestration, using steel windows. At the 
street level the effect is furthered by bronze door entrances and 
by ornamental iron frames around the show windows 
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The French dress room is an intriguing 
spot for the leisurely selection of gowns. 
The marble trim and ornamental iron 
grilles form a complimentary back- 
ground to delicate finery. Conveniently 
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4 adjacent fitting rooms of special design 
are a practical addition 


Show-cases of walnut were constructed 
on the unit system making them inter- 
changeable and insuring a flexibility 


eet 


lit 


to the arrangement of the floor space. 
Floors of terrazzo and plastered walls 
and ceiling finished in parchment tones 
and silver are quietly decorative. The 
ventilation system is concealed in the 
deflector panels 
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TITCHE-GOETTINGER 
STORE, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Privacy may be had in the 
strategically located shops 
off the main sales area 



































Three entrances from three 
streets heighten the acces- 
s — on , sibility of the first floor 
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MEIER & FRANK STORE 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Min, at aS 


(REMODELED) 


DE YOUNG, MOSKOWITZ & ROSENBERG 


ARCHITECTS 


Above, rakish lines, coral red walls 

striped with gray and gray green, and 

generous use of satin finish copper work 
i combine in the strikingly modern re- 
. ception room 


Right, part of the modernization pro- 
gram was an addition to the old build- 
ing. The exterior design echoes the old 





for the sake of unity 
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MEIER & FRANK STORE, PORTLAND, ORE. 


This spring's fetching blue bonnets will 
be well set off in the French millinery 
salon with its walls painted in various 
tones of light buff and its floor carpeted 
in deep maroon. Bubinga and cherry 
wood from Africa with rosewood appli- 
qués are used in the firtures. Interiors of 
the display cases are bosse wood 


Like last winter's felt, this is what-used- 
to-be before the architects created a style 
focus for millinery display 
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Vass methods end with the manufacture 
of these shoes; modern principles de- 
mand an individual touch in retailing. 
The architect has done his part and the 
special orthopedic section of the shoe 
department (above) offers ease and com- 
fort in both shopping and footwear. The 
central ornamental panel in the back- , 
ground is Circassian walnut 


MEIER & FRANK STORE, PORTLAND, ORE 


Formerly shoes and customers were reqi- 
mented with institutional monotony. 
Contrast the rows of hard chairs with the 
informal grouping of lounges above 
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Plan A, the main floor before altera- 
tion. Plan B, projected addition of 
new unit, 70 x 100 ft., with the ele- 
vators removed from the center. Plan 
C, actual plan of alteration, same as 
Plan B with the central elevator 
block retained. Plan D, original 
upper floor plan. Plan E, modern- 
ized upper floor with central elevator 
block as ultimately removed 


MEIER & FRANK 
STORE, REMODELED 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Well-lighted show-cases of American 
walnul with red Levanto bases display 
the varied small merchandise without 
confused crowding. Roman travertine 


flooring and walls and_ ceilings 


painted light sand color continue the 


feeling of spaciousness 
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Courtesy, Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y 
NIMMONS, CARR & WRIGHT 


ARCHITECTS 


Typical of the many new stores which the com- 
Tr l of the man: t hich th t 
pany has built during the last few years is this 





j 
reinforced concrete building with exterior walls 
: of limestone backed by brick. Aluminum 
4 spandrels emphasize the vertical lines of the 
: design and afford a contrast which calls atten- 
tion to the entrance motifs 
Fy 
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The high gloss so notice- 
able on the ceiling of the 
main floor sales area is 
achieved not by paint but 
by hard troweling. Neutral 
terrazzo is used on the floor 


Since the store caters to 
many shoppers who come 
by motor, parking space 
is provided in the archi- 
tect’s layout. Two hundred 


fifty cars can be accom- 


modated and a separate 
service station stimulates 
accessory sales 
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SEARS, ROEBUCE AND CO., UNION CITY, N. J. 


NIMMONS, CARR & WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS 


Ownee a 
Orman, 





Located on an odd-shaped lot the 
Union City store shows unusual 
treatment of mass with movement 
to attract the eye. Large show <4 
window space fils in with the = 
retailing methods. Here again, 
ample parking space has been 
planned to increase sales of tires, 
batteries and equipment . 
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Unsightly water tank and 
bulky equipment, such as the 
fans and blowers of the ven- 
lilating system, are screened 
in the tower of the Hacken- 
sack (N. J.) Sears, Roebuck 
building. The architect was 
Alfred S. Alschuler 
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Courtesy, Walter Kidde Constructor 
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The Miami (Fla.) Sears, 
Roebuck store, also the work 
of Nimmons, Carr & Wright, 
architects, adapts the funda- 
mental design to the general 
surroundings 
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BUILDINGS NEEDED NOW 


ry 

ie pace of events leading to a resumption of 
building is so rapid it is imperative that archi- 
tects take immediate action to do their part in 
establishing the procedure of reemploying men in 
construction. The need for an accurate Survey of 
Buildings Needed is more acute each week as the 
Administration’s programs take definite shape for 
furthering and financing all types of construction 
that can be classed as public works. 

In the broad sense, ‘‘ public works’’ includes all 
construction which renders distinct service for the 
collective public good, including schools, hospitals, 
penal institutions, slum clearance, housing, parks, 
and playgrounds, Government buildings, as well as 
water works, sewage disposal plants, highways, 
elimination of grade crossings, etc. In many of these 
projects the architect is the essential planner. 
From two to six billions of dollars are to be made 
available for the immediate undertaking of this 
construction when the necessary legislation is en- 
acted. Under the direction of Architect Robert D. 
Kohn, a committee of the Construction League of 
the United States obtained by telegraph a pre- 
liminary summary of the number and types of 
public works. This is shown in chart form on page 
430 in the account of the Government's “‘ building 
money” activities to date. Immediate local sur- 
veys of needed buildings which can be undertaken 
this year will undoubtedly modify this summary 
and increase the totals. 

This brings us at once to the urgency of conduct- 
ing in each locality an accurate survey of needed 
buildings and remodeling. Who can or will collect 
and collate this necessary information if the archi- 
tects do not? Are architects to be ‘‘kibitzers’’ in the 
new deal? It is the obvious duty of the organized 
profession to provide the basic information on 
projects which should be first undertaken, to put 
men to work, to restore purchasing power and to 
provide for the actual needs of the community. 

To this end the program outlined in The Archi- 
tectural Forum, February,* should be undertaken 
without delay. The local architectural organization 
in each community can use its unemployment 
relief funds in no better way than in putting its 
men to work gathering the necessary data on all 
‘ocal needs and projects for new building or re- 


*See page 125, February, 1933, ‘Buildings Needed,’’ and 
Iso page 193, March, 1933, ‘‘This New Deal.” 
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modeling which will come within the provisions of 
any of the laws now imminent. No others are so well 
qualified for this undertaking as architecturally 
trained men. Their ranks will be augmented in a 
few weeks by those who will be graduated from the 
architectural schools and who will have no other 
outlet for their energies and enthusiasms. Put them 
to work on this Survey of Buildings Needed! 

While we are fully cognizant in inaugurating this 
movement that the best survey should be compre- 
hensive and thorough and would therefore entail 
much preliminary work and time, the present critical 
emergency makes it essential to concentrate at once 
on the survey of the types of buildings which obvi- 
ously come under the provisions of the about-to-be- 
enacted program of “public works.’’ The ways in 
which this can be done, the cooperation that can be 
enlisted, the benefits which will accrue to the pro- 
fession and to the industry have already been 
brought out, as has the necessity of making the local 
public *‘ building-conscious”’ as a logical part of the 
emergence from the era of unemployment. 

To be effective nationally the Survey of Buildings 
Needed must be made available to those who will 
select the projects to be financed through Gov- 
ernment loans. This can be done through the A.I.A. 
in cooperation with other national organizations in 
the building industry, or through cooperation with 
the Construction League of the United States 
which has already gone so far in this direction. Indi- 
vidual projects will be pushed by their proponents 
as soon as the personnel and procedure of the Gov- 
ernment program are established. This makes even 
more necessary the immediate undertaking of the 
unprejudiced survey by the professional groups of 
the building industry, for buildings needed now must 
be the ones selected. To insure this, the judgment of 
public-spirited architects, city planners and engi- 
neers must be made felt. The Survey of Buildings 
Needed is necessary to the ultimate success of any 
program for recovery through construction. 

Speed is essential. Government funds will go to 
those projects which can be started quickly. When 
the President says he is determined to put men to 
work, he is looking straight at 1933 — not 1934. 
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REDESIGNING 


BY LEE 


I. CONSIDERING the design of department stores it 
is necessary at the outset to emphasize a truism: 
the basis of architectural design is plan. Decoration 
is a by-product. A building is built to house activity, 
people doing something, whether that something is 
catching a train, making buttons or buying and 
selling dry-goods. The way people in a building go 
about what they have to do, or get what they have 
to get, depends on its plan, which should make the 
doing of a particular job more effective or more 
enjoyable by reducing lost motion to a minimum 
and eliminating waste, fatigue and friction of every 
kind. 

The difficulty of designing or redesigning depart- 
ment stores is that their typical plan is based on a 
traditional method of merchandising which is 
wasteful, chaotic and inefficient — confusing and 
fatiguing to both sales people and their customers.* 
The same set of traditions displays merchandise so 
that its visual appeal is almost nil and ignores the 
most obvious psychological processes by which con- 
sumers become aware of their wants and satisfy 
them. The large department store today is very little 
more than an inflation of the hodgepodge ‘‘ general 
store’’ at a country cross-roads of 50 years ago and 
the over-the-counter methods of the old-fashioned 
shopkeeper. 

In the process of expanding them an enormous 
amount of capital and standardized equipment has 
been piled up. It is now so large a frozen asset that 
any hint of scrapping it is anathema. Routine 
methods of merchandising in consequence have 
become sacrosanct. To hint at changing them is 
heresy. The designer who attempts it is politely 
thrown out (as I have been several times). But un- 
less he does make the attempt, designing for depart- 
ment stores becomes nothing more than substituting 
zebrawood or hairwood counter fronts for Circassian 
walnut. 

No doubt a designer or architect who attempts to 
revise that layout seems impertinent. Does he pre- 

* Returns and allowances are 7.3 per cent of total sales. 
In an analysis of complaints made to eleven department stores 
in a large city, 40 per cent were for indifference, ignorance, 
overinsistence and discourtesy of sales people, errors in billing, 
incorrect sizes and delays in service, whereas only 19 per cent 
concerned the style or quality of the merchandise purchased. 
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sume to tell our merchant princes how to mer- 
chandise? If so, doesn’t he deserve to be thrown 
out? Unfortunately the most reliable statistics do 
not justify that form of reply. Department store 
executives may be princes but they are not very 
successful merchants. According to the 1929 Har- 
vard Bulletin of the Bureau of Business Research, 
even during the high tide of prosperity many of the 
biggest department stores were losing propositions. 
During the boom years of 1923-1928 their profits 
had dwindled almost to a vanishing point. 

In 1923 average net profits were 3.6 per cent of 
net sales in department stores doing an annual 
business of $1,000,000 or over. Expenses continued 
to rise; average net profits continued to drop: in 
1924 to 2.0 per cent of net sales; in 1927 to 1.7 per 
cent; in 1928 to a new low of 1.5 per cent. This, it 
should be noted, was before the beginning of the 
depression in 1929. Since then, with very few excep- 
tions, the figure has declined to minus 0.7 

But during the same period the cost of doing 
business rose to 40 per cent. Despite this, public 
dissatisfaction with department stores was evident: 
there was a tremendous increase in the volume of 
chain store business; the full-priced regular business 
of department stores steadily declined, a steadily 
increasing proportion of its business was in cheaper 
grades of goods. As the New York Times com- 
mented, ‘The cost of getting customers is rising to 
a level that threatens the life of business itself.” 

Our department stores satisfy a wider range of 
human appetites and wants than almost any other 
form of retail organization. Evidently there is 
something the matter with their system of mer- 
chandising if, during the high tide of prosperity, 
they could sell goods only at a cost that almost 
wiped out profits, and even then failed to satisfy 
their customers. In the light of these facts, it is 
possible that the architect-designer may have 
something to contribute, after all, to the depart- 
ment store’s solution of its problem. 

t Report of Harvard Bureau, 1930: two hundred forty- 
five department stores, doing less than $500,000 gross apiece, 
had an average operating Joss of 3.2 per cent. One hundred 
sixty-eight stores doing $500,000 to two millions had an 


average operating loss of 1.8 per cent. Only a small group 
doing ten millions or over averaged 0.1 per cent profit. 
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The typical plan of department stores is based on 
consumer needs and shopping habits of 25 to 30 
years ago when transit was slow. Neighborhood 
stores were undeveloped, restrictions in almost all 
residential neighborhoods prohibited shops. Resi- 
dence and business districts were widely separated, 
uptown and downtown. To shop even within city 
limits was something of an expedition. The house- 
keeper made a day of it. She needed a store where 
she could find almost everything from perambula- 
tors to pins, and she preferred to stay in that store 
rather than travel laboriously around town. Stores 
were easily distinguished by their general grade of 
merchandise; the regular customer was usually rec- 
ognized by the sales people. One decided to go to 
a particular store as one did to one’s favorite hotel. 

This kind of consumer demand is obsolete. In all 
cities the increase in population has resulted in a 
widespread extension into more and more remote 
suburbs, based at the outset on a system of rapid 
transit, now so inadequate, that increasing thou- 
sands, in order to avoid the agonies of suffocating 
subways, prefer to shop near home. The neighbor- 
hood store has grown up to serve them. Within city 
limits taxicabs or private cars encourage ‘‘shopping 
around.”’ The great increase in upper-class wealth, 
both before and since the War, led to a correspond- 
ing increase in specialty shops for upper-class 
merchandise. The economies of mass production 
have led to a phenomenal expansion of the mail 
order house and the chain store to deal in mer- 
chandise easily standardized. 

But, ‘‘ Bigger, therefore better,’’ being the busi- 
ness slogan of the 1900's, the department stores 
clung to it. They added aisle upon aisle, depart- 
ment upon department, floor upon floor, in a futile 
attempt to compete with every new development 
of retail merchandising. In the process they aban- 
doned the single merchandise standard that kept 
the regular customer. The same store today will 
stock antique furniture at $200 and $300 apiece 
and the shoddiest Grand Rapids run of the mill, 
Paris models of gowns at $175 and copies at $10.98. 
The policy of expansion continues to force competi- 
tion with the neighborhood store, the chain store 
and every type of specialty shop, including men’s 
clothing stores and even the corner grocer. 

As a result customers are presented with an 
enormous building where they must fight their way, 
without a map, through miles of aisles, crowded 
elevators, or be hauled up slowly eight or nine floors 
by escalators, waste endless time and wear them- 
selves out zig-zagging from one department to 
another in order to make even a few simple pur- 
chases. Is it any wonder that more and more of 
those who have any money to spend, rather than 
shuttle back and forth from floor to floor in order 
to get a necktie and muffler to match a new suit, or 
shoes and stockings to match a new dress, prefer to 





Kaufmann & Fabry 


Branch stores have been opened in the suburbs by many 
large department stores. Marshall Field & Company, Oak 
Park Store. Graham, Anderson, Probst 4 White, architects 


go around the corner to specialty shops where a 
wider assortment is within easier reach and pur- 
chasing can be done in comparative peace, quiet and 
comfort? Or that those with less money to spend 
prefer the chain stores which, precisely because 
they can avoid the extravagant overhead that 
department stores must incur in trying to be all 
things to all men, and women, steadily undercut 
corresponding department store prices? T 

On the ground floor are carefully placed the 
things ‘“‘the typical female shopper’’ doesn't know 
she wants so that she may be enticed into buying 
them, such as cheap jewelry, bead necklaces and 
fancy hand-bags. The whole building is similarly 
laid out to satisfy her helter-skelter mind, her least 
important needs and her habit of returning 7.3 per 
cent of her inspired purchases. Objects such as 
household furniture, which she should have of good 
quality, are carefully segregated on upper floors. 
By the time she gets there she is prepared to de- 
mand the cheapest grade of merchandise which 
vields the minimum profit on a maximum turnover. 
Finally, she has to be induced back by increasingly 
spectacular “‘phenomenal mark-downs”’ and “ bar- 
gain sales’’ which reduce department stores’ profits 
still further. They actually cost 8 per cent of the 
total cost of doing business, that is, they cost cus- 
tomers of regularly priced goods 8 cents out of every 
dollar they spend. Whereas salaries cost only twice 
as much, 16 cents, and rent only half as much, 4 
cents. 

No doubt this type of shopper exists. But the 
sooner the department stores cease to cater to her 
the better. The shoppers on whom their ultimate 

t See American Mercury, May 1930, B. Emmet, ‘“ Depart 
ment Stores”’; Atlantic Monthly, May 1931, M. Taylor, ‘‘ Who 
Wants My Money?”; Publishers Weekly, page 200, July 
19, 1930; Business Week, Oct. 5, 1929, “ Mrs. Jones Changes 


Her Shopping Habits,’’ and June 17, 1931, “Only the Big 
Department Stores Started 1931 with a Profit.” 
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The usual gridiron plan of aisles is superseded in the 
Kaufmann Department Store, Pittsburgh, Pa. Janssen 
and Cocken, architects 


prosperity depends are far too busy to waste time 
wandering the streets looking at shop windows, 
roaming through endless aisles, or shopping by the 
hour. They are fairly well educated, critical and 
intelligent enough not to be congenital bargain 
hunters. And they become aware of their wants and 
proceed to satisfy them by a well-known and ra- 
tional process: the association of ideas. 

For example: I need a new pair of ice skates. I go 
to the sporting goods department. That is the very 
moment when it will naturally occur to me that I 
may also need a new sweater, a new woolen scarf, 
and a new pair of fur or wool-lined gloves. Are these 
things within view when I buy my skates? Almost 
invariably they are not. They are almost certain to 
be floors, escalators, aisles and acres away. But 
within eyeshot are baseball bats, tennis rackets, 
and golf clubs, which I won’t need until next sum- 
mer. Therefore, the chances are that I get the new 
pair of skates and leave without the gloves or the 
sweater or the scarf. 

Why? Because it is much easier to arrange a 
department store for the convenience of its own 
buyers of sport goods. It makes easier bookkeeping, 
stock-taking, and checking to keep sport goods and 
sports apparel separate, and to separate again both 
men’s sport apparel and women’s sport apparel. 
And this type of arrangement runs through the 
entire store; it is not arranged for the needs and the 
mental processes of the store’s customers who buy 
to satisfy related wants. Every department store 
isa cumbersome encyclopedia of merchandise which 
forces the customer to walk unnecessary miles. 

Which results in the Principle Number One of 
department store planning: Merchandise must be 
displayed according to associated needs. 

It is, of course, true that our wants are illimitable. 
We could exist in two dresses, get along with two 
suits, a couple of white shirts and two black neck- 
ties for several years and meanwhile live on kitchen 
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chairs — thereby driving almost every retailer and 
wholesaler into immediate bankruptcy; but we do 
not. We all buy much more than we need, but that 
surplus itself is an essential need. Most of our pur- 
chases enlarge our personality and satisfy our emo- 
tions as well as our primary needs; buying things is 
the only creative act for most people who are not 
artists. And our desire to possess some particular 
kind of thing is satisfied at the expense of something 
we want less. We are prepared to rebalance our 
budgets, make sacrifices, give up a large percentage 
of our savings for something that we really want 
rather than for something which attracts our passing 
interest only because it is.cheap. A merchant sells 
us much more by appealing to the center of our 
minds instead of to the top of them, by arousing 
fundamental desires rather than momentary fancy. 
To arouse a customer's power of acquisition one has to 
touch the imagination: which is Principle Number 
Two. And this can be done only by vastly improved 
methods of displaying goods to be sold. 

On the basis of these two principles department 
stores can be redesigned. They will presently have 
to be. For both individually and as a group they 
are hopelessly inflated. There are far too many big 
department stores in any big city for the consumer 
demand. Many will be abandoned. As for those that 
survive, it is obvious that having steadily lost 
money during the height of prosperity, they will 
not, by the same methods, be able to make both ends 
meet in the comparatively lesser era of prosperity 
that may be ahead of us. 

The surviving department stores will be forced to 
abandon the low-priced field to the chain stores; 
their overhead in expensive central locations is too 
high to make this end of the business profitable even 
on an excessive turnover. They will also abandon 
most of the upper end of the business, the specialty 
store field, and with it whatever remnant of the 
upper class wealth survives the present depression. 
Department stores will stabilize themselves by 
relying on intelligent middle class customers and by 
rationally relating merchandise to them. It is in 
this phase of their coming reorganization that the 
architect-designer can be of service, for a radically 
new architectural layout and vastly improved 
methods of displaying merchandise will be essential. 


Display. A typical instance may suffice to 
illustrate the principles of merchandise display as it 
affects design. Neckties are usually shown as in 
Figure 1 and the reserve supply in glass filing 
cabinets at the level of the customer’s eye. Every 
necktie conceals another. To be seen they have to be 
dragged out after the customer has poked a finger at 
a glass show-case saying, ‘‘ No not that one, but that 
one,” ‘‘ Third down from the top,” or half crouches 
to identify his choice on the lower shelf. A ridiculous 
waste of time both for the customer and salesman. 
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!) compared with a suggested r 
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ficture designed to make both : 
purchasing and selling simpler “COwYyt s. 
and easier (Figures 2 and 3) | * ’ 


Figure 2 shows a sloping background where each 
necktie can easily be seen and quickly identified 
by number and price, without thumping on glass. 
The space saved (Figure 3) is used for reserve stock 
so that the neckties actually on display do not 
have to be handled. A distinct saving of time and 
motion. 

The display case is raised to about 4 ft. Back of 
the aisle display (Figure 3) is placed a second 
display case on a level with the customer's eye. 
Additional stock is kept out of sight below it. As no 
great amount of counter space is needed to sell 
neckties, sales counters (Figure 4) are made smaller 
units at table height between display units. In order 
to keep purchasers out of the aisles these sales 
counter units can be concave in plan (Figure 5). 
Other combinations are possible. Shirts or handker- 
chiefs or mufflers can be shown on the upper slope 
of the display incline and neckties below (Figure 6). 

If the number of small items to be displayed is too 
great, an entirely different unit plan can be devised 
(Figure 7). No attempt should be made to show 
more goods than can be effectively displayed. 

The possible permutations and combinations are 
endless. In general the standardized show-case and 
the uniform aisle should be abandoned, also the in- 
discriminate use of the tops of display cases as 


sales counters, and with it the needless pawing over 
of goods by both sales people and customers, an 
arrangement which encourages shoplifting. The 
unit of design will be evolved from the type of 
merchandise shown, and the general ground plan as 
well as the total decorative scheme grows out of it 
As a consequence, the attempt to give every shop 
per a bird's-eye view of a floor, a bewildering per- 
spective of merchandise which he or she is not 
directly interested in, will be sacrificed to arranging 
units of any height, shape or size, which will hold 
the eye when the passing shopper is near them. 
Synthetic materials should be used on many sur- 
faces as these lend themselves easily to combina- 
tions of color, such as black and red, black and light 
blue, gray and tomato red, gray and yellow, which 
can be part of an effective decorative scheme. With 
well-lighted and lettered pylons the colors would 
make self-indicating the arrangement of every floor 
and every subdivision again a saving of energy, 
nerves, time and effort for everyone concerned. 
Finally each department should be flanked, 
bounded and entered through larger display units 
interior show windows. Shoppers going through 
a store should have not occasionally but continu- 
ously before their eyes well-staged groupings of the 
best merchandise a store can feature. Interior dis- 
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but are chosen from the case and 
laken fresh from the reserve 
stock as indicated 
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A possible plan solution shown diagrammatically; eleva- 
tors in center, radial and circular aisles 
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play is far more important because more effective 
than street-window display. Persons on the street 
are part of hundreds of passers-by who may decide 
to buy. In the store they are part of hundreds who 
have made up their minds to buy. And the nearer 
the display is placed to the object to be bought, the 
more probable it is that the sight will lead to a sale. 
In general the gridiron plan of aisles arranged in 
avenues and cross-streets should be either greatly 
modified or abandoned; it is prolific of the same 
trafhie congestion as the gridiron street plan. The 
unit circular plan is preferable: progress in any 
direction is on the shortest are or radius instead of 
by elongated zig-zag (Figure 8). Where the store’s 
plot is the usual city block (100 x 200 ft.) this unit 
can be duplicated (Figure 9). Its greatest value is 
that it adapts itself most speedily to arranging 
merchandise according to associated ideas and 
related needs (Figure 10). Thus any purchaser 
interested in one sport article will take an elevator 
to a floor where everything related to the world of 
sport will be within easy reach (Figure 11) and 
similarly for the world of afternoon and evening. 





At the same time, by superimposing the depart- 
ments of men’s wear, women’s wear, etc., a man or 
woman may remain in his own world without hav- 
ing to walk hundreds of yards past books, fountain 
pens, draperies and pewter en route to get necktie 
or socks to match a suit, or shoes to match a dress. 
If the floors are kept low, and there is no reason 
why they should be kept high, they will have much 
of the convenience, comfort and appeal of specialty 
shops, and with attractive interior stairways leading 
from one to the other, shoppers will be glad to walk 
a flight or two and so relieve elevators and escalators 
of an impossible burden. The simplification of lost 
motion and friction of all kinds, the direct and easy 
satisfaction of consumer needs also will relieve sales 
people, as well as shoppers, of what has come to be 
an almost impossible effort. 

This solution is shown only diagrammatically; its 
application to any particular store is, of course, a 
matter of careful detail planning and detailed varia- 
tion. But in principle it can be carried through all 
departments. No doubt it seems radical; but it is 
radical in the soundest sense, it gets to the roots of 
some of the problems that department stores will 
have to solve if they are to survive by satisfying 
their customers and fit merchandising into modern 
life successfully enough to show rising rather than 
falling profits. 

As the director of the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research remarked in 1930: ‘It may be necessary 

to change basically store organization and 
merchandising procedure.’’ The modern designer 
will be a necessary part of the effort to establish 
that new basis. 
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Association of ideas (and merchandise) as the basis of a logical stimulus to 
sales through the grouping of related goods. This drawing indicates diagram- 
matically the related merchandise grouped both horizontally and _ vertically 
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PROVISIONS 


AND PARKING 


BUILDING FOR MecCANN &€& CO, INE, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BERNARD H. PRACK, ARCHITECT 


| can | park the car while I shop?”’ The 
answer to this question has become an acute prob- 
lem for merchants in all congested areas. The prob- 
lem of providing facilities for the customer’s car has 
been solved by the construction of a ten-story build- 
ing in Pittsburgh. The customer can drive into the 
store, have the car parked, make purchases of sup- 
plies, dine in the store restaurant, and find the 
purchases placed in his car ready to drive away. 

The building accommodates 600 cars on the upper 
floors, which are reached by two ramps, one for the 
“in” traffic, the other for outgoing cars. The base- 
ment story and all floors above the third are re- 
enforced concrete construction. The first to the 
third floor inclusive are constructed of structural 
steel frame, fireproofed with concrete. Steel was 
used to minimize the size of columns in the selling 
portions and to permit long span construction. 

The first floor, devoted to the selling of foodstuffs, 
is finished in a non-absorbing tile, the floors being a 
deep red and the walls and columns cream color. 
The fixtures throughout the selling portion are of 
modern, sanitary, efficient design. All those portions 


The exterior of the McCann Build- 
ing ts of buff terra cotta for the main 
floor and a harmonizing brick is 
used above. The entrance to the 
parking area may be seen at the 
extreme right of the illustration. 
Ramps lead from this entrance to 
‘he upper stories which provide 


parking space for some 600 cars 
Jchnston & Johnston 


requiring refrigeration are equipped with efhicient 
temperature control apparatus. In the basement are 
eleven large cold storage rooms which connect 
through numerous dumb-waiters directly to the 
counters. 

The first mezzanine is devoted to the executive 
offices and to the space where cars are held for cus- 
tomers who request the delivery of their cars at a 
specified time. The second floor is devoted to a large 
restaurant which is reached by two escalators. The 
kitchen is on the second mezzanine floor and a 
bakery is located on the third floor. 

The heating of the store is accomplished with a 
two-pipe steam system using unit heaters. A sprin- 
kler system was installed throughout the building 
which, together with the first-class fireproof con- 
struction, eliminates the fire risk. 

The entire building has been designed functionally 
in that each feature has been carefully studied for 
its particular purpose. The purchase of food is made 
both easy and pleasant, and the problem of the 
parking of customers’ cars is adequately and effi- 
ciently solved by making a garage of upper floors. 
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1 typical parking space floor showing the ramps, 
two leading up and two down from each floor 
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The second or restaurant floor with escalators, ele- 
valor and stairs leading down to the first floor 























Courtesy, International Nickel Co 


First floor showing the arrangement of the market and indicating the 
waiting room and platform for incoming and outgoing automobiles 


McCANN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. BERNARD H. PRACK, ARCHITECT 
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SHOP CHECK LIST 


Being a summary of suggestions and perti- 
nent definite data relating to the require- 
ments, provisions, dimensions and equipment 
of successful shops of some sixteen varieties. 


BY FREDERIC 


| er is divided into three major classifi- 
cations, throughout the entire range of quality, by 
which articles are termed convenience, impulse and 
demand goods. Demand goods are necessities or 
articles for some reason worth a special trip to a 
store. Impulse items are luxuries or suddenly de- 
sired goods depending for sale on psychological 
display and accessibility. Conveniences will be 
bought at the nearest place, are usually of standard 
quality, highly competitive, and with low net mar- 
gin requiring rapid turnover for reasonable profit. 
A fourth classification, shopping goods, is sometimes 
made but these items are another form of the de- 
mand group requiring accessibility and convenient 
placement for comparison with other brands or 
competing wares. 

This article will outline on the foregoing basis 
various elements of small stores in a general manner 
and list additional requirements of sixteen specific 
types. Much of this study has been compiled from 
publications of individuals and research organiza- 
tions, including National Retail Associations and 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Suop Front. The designed store front is a label. 
It attracts interest, informs of type and quality of 
contents, and invites inspection. The three classifi- 
cations of merchandise are differently expressed 
although all three are frequently found in one store 
and in different lines. The many sizes and weights 
of merchandise require specific treatment in display. 
The methods, limited by these facts, used to inform 
passers-by of the several aspects of type and quality 
of articles sold, plus the psychology of attracting 
and inviting closer inspection, determine the design 
o! store fronts. 

(his design is often complicated by narrowness 
ol city lots in which show windows, entrance to 
shop and perhaps entrance to building are required. 


ARDEN PAWLEY 


The problem of relating shop front to facade of 
whole building and to its neighbors is neglected 
because of a belief in visual-comfort limits to 
interest of the person on the sidewalk. Most city 
facades seen from across street indicate this neglect. 
The desire for some character to distinguish a shop 
from those nearby may result in discord with them. 
It seems preferable to treat a narrow front sepa- 
rately from upper floors. This is many times 
necessary, especially when remodeling, because of 
differing ownership. It can avoid waste of valuable 
frontage caused by symbolically structural lines 
carried to ground and permits a full width of plate 
glass including entrances." Many recent shops attain 
a striking degree of refinement with a simple back- 
ground or frame of quietly interesting material or 
pattern for the whole lower floor, a narrow metal 
band around glass and doorway, and some distinc- 
tive lettering or identifying device. 

Signs. The sign message is best in its briefest and 
most concentrated form. Lettering should not 
sacrifice super-legibility to unusual forms. Signs, 
except those in small letters, are preferably kept 
off show windows. Projecting signs help to locate 
store easily from either way down street. On corner 
they command all four approaches. Projection is 
usually limited by city code. Illuminated signs also 
require permits. Gaseous tube lighting uses a.c. 
current which must be stepped up to several thou- 
sand volts. Radio tube converters make d.c. usable 
for less than 20’ of tubing. Neon signs should be 
above eye-level. The tubing should be backed or 
surrounded with colored or reflecting surfaces 
making sign legible during day when off. Photo- 
electric control may be installed to light and shut off 
signs in evening and morning. A type of decal- 
comania sign or border design applied to inside of 
window is much used. This is illuminated by the 
existing window lighting. 

SHow Winpows. These have become stages fully 
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Sophisticated shop geared in design and 
equipment for an exacting clientele. 
J. R. Davidson, designer, Los Angeles 


equipped for dramatizing merchandise 
and are credited with earning one-third 
of profit of all sales. Only polished plate 
glass should be used. This requires 
rigid supporting structure, allowance for 
expansion and contraction, access for 
setting, cleaning, replacement. It should 
have ventilation on both sides, and 
approximately the same temperature 
should be maintained on both sides to 
prevent condensation. One-quarter inch 
is standard thickness for glazing, al- 
though %, and 3;¢ inch sheets are also 
carried in stock in larger cities. Practical 
maximum area is 250 sq. ft. Two grades 
are recommended for show windows. 
Second Silvering Quality is rarely used 
in areas larger than 20 sq. ft. Glazing 
Quality is standard. Many types ot 
metallic frames are manufactured, in 
cluding rugged and complicated ones 
designed to give equalization of pressure 
and soft metal beds for edges of glass. 
These frames are made with or without 
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ventilation and drainage holes. Wide 
corner posts should not be used at angles 
between two planes of small windows. 
Clips and plastic cement give more 
complete visibility of display. Height 
and character of background (the sim- 
pler and more flexible the better), 
height of bulkhead (removable), and 
depth of window are problems varying 
with goods displayed and type of store. 
Provide access for window dressing and 
cleaning. Some stores sell from the 
windows. Island windows are preferably 
dressed from beneath by means of an 
elevator floor. In some stores closed 
backgrounds are preferred because they 
keep displays clean and permit main- 
tenance of optimum conditions within 
window. 

Some types of merchandise require 
protection from light and sun. Awnings 
are desirable on sunny streets. They 
may have built-in boxes and recesses 
for folding outriggers so as to disappear 
completely when not in use. Another 
type is made of strips of fabric forming 
ventilating louvers. Curtains or venetian 
blinds for closed days. 


ENTRANCES. Many arrangements of 
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windows and entrances, including si 
walk patterns, have been contrived 
draw passers-by into store. (See 7 x 
Architectural Forum, January 19 
pages 69-75.) Island windows formi 
outside of outer lobby are effective for 
this purpose but when lobby is large the 
tendency is for shoppers to be satisfied 
with display rather than influenced to 
enter store beyond. Any possibility 
improving sidewalk circulation should 
taken advantage of. 


The value of corner entrances js 
decreased by a poor angle of customer 
incidence upon store arrangement. In 
many cases entrances on ‘two streets 
are preferable because of their better 
position on axes of aisles and because 
of crowded entrance conditions when 
corner is used. Subordinate side to main 
entrance to avoid too much cross- 
traffic. Corner locations provide more 
show window space and better interior 
light. They naturally show greatest 
count of passers-by. Recommended door 
width 3’ 6” to 4’. No steps at entrance. 
Set doors on inner wall and use slight 
ramp in depth of show window. Check 
door swings, pe ssibility of hooking open 
in summer (unless shop is air condi- 
tioned), and use of screen doors. Photo- 
electric door control for screen and 
other doors. Provision for light-ray, 
interception of which actuates door. 
Disptay. The three classifications of 
demand, convenience and impulse mer- 
chandise determine methods of display. 
Demand items are placed in rear of 
store to force circulation by impulse 
wares. Convenience goods may be in 
different places. Opinion is divided 
between displaying them near entrance, 
or near cashier if there is one, or place 
ment adjacent to wrapping and service 
counter. Smaller pick-up articles are 
perhaps best at entrance. Many demand 
items (but not shopping goods) may be 
kept in closed storage. Open display is 
generally taking the place of closed 
arrangement of goods so customer may 
see and handle all but perishable and 
more valuable things. Self-service saves 
clerk and customer time, increases sales 
volume and turnover. 

Where there is room, island displays 
should have long axis at right-angles to 
main aisles. Many shops dispense with 
counter show-cases, behind which clerks 
stand, in favor of well-lighted built-in 
cases and shelves. This makes lower 
wall areas more valuable than when 
masked by counters and increases useful 
area of room. Show-case height is 40 
Stock lengths 6’, 8’, 10’, gl Bulb-edge 
glass is used for open shelves and other 
places where glass is used without tr 
Heavy plate glass 34 to 1% in. thick has 
various uses. Top or side lighting of \ 
cases from behind translucent panels '!s 
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between 2’ and 5’ from 


valuable selling zone in 


Space 


is most 
rvice display. Goods with fastest 
er should be near service counter, 
accessible but not necessarily on 
windows are 


iv. Interior show 


ible in walls between rooms for 
iv on both sides. Access for dressing 
leaning. Display fixtures should be 
standardized. Those not built-in should 
e movable to give more flexibility for 


special 


ement. 


sales or to permit improved 


Toe-room under counters 

| island fixtures? Open display tables 
several levels. Display machines 

ire sometimes used. 

\RRANGEMENT. 


departmentized to 


Shops are increasingly 
ecoming gain a 
etter check on costs, prohits and stock 

vement, and evidence for improve- 
ents. Make location of various depart- 
nents evident. Small illuminated signs 
neon) and prominent display of typical 
irticles featured will help. 

The wider aisle or aisle to right is 
isual choice of a person going through a 
store. It is logical to arrange service and 
wrapping counters across rear of shop in 
hat order to induce customer to return 
to entrance by another aisle and thus 
expose him to more displays. Minimum 
recommended aisle width is 4’. 

\rchitectural effects in arrangement 
ire definitely of secondary importance 
in comparison with display of goods. 
Simple metal and glass fixtures, neutral 
colors, light and easily cleaned surfaces 
and corners, and intelligent use of light- 
ing do more to maintain sales and de- 
velop a clientele than permanent dust- 
catching novelty with its quick 
obsolescence. All displays and fixtures 
should be kept low to allow clear view 


of store and increase apparent free 
space. For the ordinary shop 60’ is 
ractical maximum depth of public 
ira, 


\ mezzanine can be placed in shop 
iving 14’ ceiling. It may be used for. 
hice, stock or storage. A book shop may 

e an art gallery on its mezzanine. 

Basements are useful for display, or as 

workrooms and storage rooms. 

SELLING. | Selling compact to 

clerk movement.) Space be- 

en counter and back storage or dis- 
997" 


space 


decrease 


depending on number of 
ks, need for preparing equipment, 
of drawers and size of articles sold. 


may require seats for sales persons. 
Counters usually 24” wide, 34-40” high. 
ialty shops will require additional 
g elements, fitting rooms, etc. 
sider access to cash register.) May 
sland fixture with clerk circulation 
nd it. In leaving selling space for 
ping counter and payment place 
mer should pass accessible “im- 


merchandise”’ display. 
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WrappinG. Centralized or clerk wrap? 
Provide paper roll; shelves for sheets if 
parcels are uniform in size; twine holder 
under ledge 
above counter; working surface 34” high; 
place for paper bags (4,700 varieties for 
small cartons folded 


or sticker tape dispenser 


grocers); boxes or 
flat. 

ContrRoL. Cashier. Change carriers or 
pneumatic tubes may delay service, but 
advantages are centralization of cash 
control and responsibility and a greater 
degree of hold-up security, since cash 
is in protected or inaccessible places. 
Usual cash-safe with duo 
control is 24 square. Change 
making machines for large volume of 


or delayed 
inches 


small sales. In stores with much trafhe 
put grille or 
cashier’s deal plate. 


plate glass guard ovet 


Self-service stores may use one-way 
turnstiles for entrances and force exit 








Connell 


circulation by a checking counter 


may be U-shaped with exits on tw 
Basket 


trances and exits for such stores 


OFFICES 


sides table or rack near en 


Mezzanine location with vis 


ual control of whole store is preferred 
for offices. Privacy desirable for credit 
and collection department, and = isola 
tion for phone-order and bookkeeping 
departments. Offices must have good 
lighting, ventilation. Filing and desk 
space, typewriter, adding machine 


sate, telephones 


CONVENIENCES. In a with or 


store 
without toilet facilities for customers the 
following features will be worthwhil 
alcove for resting, drinking fountain (re 
frigerated), telephone booths, scale and 
vending machines. Self-service stores 
need counter or table space for custom 
ers. Provide clerks’ lockers, 


toilets. 


lavatories 





in effective front of dark chocolate colored precast terrazzo 


slabs, chromium plated metalwork; 
painted pale green-yellow. J. R. 
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inside show window 


Davidson, desiqner 
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Many 


from alley. Use of sidewalk elevator and 


Re EIVING., stores have access 
basement (at least as cross-over) is only 
alternative unless it is feasible to bring 
all stock through front. A loading plat- 
form is required for heavy articles. 
Counter or stand for checking shipments 
on arrival. 


WorKROOM. Some 


stock needs only 
unpacking and cleaning before going to 
stockroom or display, other types must 
be prepared or especially packaged. 
Sink with hot and cold water. Trash 
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Bonney 


\ttractive simplicity to the nth; stucco, 
iron and glass. A children’s shop in 


Paris, designed by Eikouken 


Vew colonial shops in old Baltimore. 
Vasonry and wood, with gypsum par- 
litions. T. Worth 
architect 


Jamison, Jr., 


disposal with possibility of 
Separate department workrooms. 


STOCK ROOM. 


salvage. 


Dependent on merchan- 
dise. Shelving (steel), floor space, hang- 
ing space, refrigerated compartments. 
The trend in small stores is to decrease 
stock storage to a minimum, to run on 
small inventories, to place all goods on 
display in order to increase turnover 
and meet demands for latest style with- 
out embarrassment of aging stock. 
Stores with large phone-order business 
will find larger stockroom necessary 
since order assembly is one of most ex- 
retail when items 
must be taken from display. The ef- 


pensive processes 
ficiency of this process alone may deter- 
mine net profit or loss on sales. Conse- 
quently, fast moving stock must be 
centralized. Provide counter space for 
clerks making up orders. Telephones. 

DeELIVERY. Room with table space for 
checking and packaging. Smaller shops 
may use united parcel delivery services 
(now saving overhead for large stores) 
and do with garage 
Small may be delivered by 
bicycle, 


away facilities. 
articles 
motorcycle, tricycle or cart. 


Easy access to their storage: 
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Setting to dramatiz 
Variety of things s 
practically requires neutrality in | 
grounds. When items have one wsy 
color, use of its complement 
improve display. Mirrors increase a; 
parent 
increase light. Flesh-tinted mirrors ar 
complexion flattering. Colored mirrors 
effective. Current vogue in wall surtaces 


DECORATION. 
merchandise. 


size, double goods displ: yer 


is light shades of wood, ply wood, veneer 
or flexwood. Floors may be of terrazz 
marble, or fravertine; cement linoleun 
rubber tile, mastic, wood. Carpets 

clothing stores. If floor is to be wer 
have 


mop] ved or scrubbed 


sistant 


water-re 
fixture bases, marble, pheno 
resin sheets. All materials should stan 
up under crowd wear, be non-absorbent 
verminproof, fire resistant and a 
cessible for: repair or replacement 
Surface of ceilings and upper part 
walls with approved acoustic absorbent 
in stores selling hard objects. Hangings 
and carpets reduce reverberation. Treat 
noisy workrooms. 

LIGHTING. See article page 353. Wir 
dow lighting is one of most important 
factors of display. Proper lighting 
determined by: type of window, locality 
brightness of adjacent 
street lighting. In business district o! 
large city reflectors should be 12” or 
centers. In suburb or small city 12-18’ 
In a town 15-24’. No light should fal 
outside window nor should reflectors 
be visible. Individual reflectors fitte: 
with louvers and 


windows and 


recessed in ceiling 
need no valance. Footlights in larg 
windows. Spotlights or color. screens 
afford opportunity for dramatic effects 
Prewired strip and channel outlets ar 
on the market and simplify installation 
Various types of reflectors are made for 
shallow, deep or especially tall windows 
Superlighting may be necessary either 
as a measure of aggressive merchandising 
or to overcome reflections in plate glass 
due to bright sunlight. Twelve to fiftee 
foot-candles intensity for store interiors 
Concealed spots help accent important 
displays. Merchants have lagged behind 
the theater in recognizing the striking 
value of shadows in display. 

Arn CONDITIONING. See article pag 
409. Comfort is part of sales psychology 
Maintenance of optimum conditions 
of relative humidity, temperature, ai! 
purity and 
increase attracting power of store but 
will make cleaning easier and kee} 
fabrics, woodwork and stock in bet 
condition. Intake is often placed under 
show-window. Exhaust there would 
be pleasant for potential customers k 
ing at display. 

PLUMBING AND Mecuanicat. Retfrig- 
eration and drainage for display 
storage. Pipe trenches accessible and 


movement will not only 
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ited. Sprinklers. Fire and burglar 


;. Dumbwaiters. Sidewalk ele- 


lk. DDITION to general features out- 
particular kinds of retail outlets 

re provisions peculiar to merchan- 
ise sold. These will be listed in four 

s: food, clothing, drug, and other 
ypes. This discussion is limited to 
shops retailing merchandise rather than 


services. 
FOOD STORES 


frend is toward complete food mar- 
kets carefully departmentized. Some 
wwe soda and lunch fountains. The 
sanitary benefits of air conditioning are 
sufficient to recommend its use in all 
food distribution outlets. Indirect and 
well-distributed lighting rather than a 
few high-wattage fixtures. 
Grocery. Easily cleaned shop-front 
ulkheads. Show-windows on 24’ bases 
20-28”). Window for staples 4’ to 4’ 6” 
leep. Fruit and vegetable window ter- 
raced or banked. Window interiors of 
materials easily kept clean. Tiled with 
drainage. Backgrounds should not ob- 
struct view of store interior. Displays 
may require refrigeration or other special 
onditions, such as moisture applying 
fixture for fresh Various 
freezer cases are made. The Birdseye 
Frosted Foods line may be typical of 
ther scientific methods of distribution 
in future. Staples and current demand 
items in rear on 18-24” shelving. 
Dairy case in rear. Fancy and perishable 
prominent front location. 
lobacco and candy near entrance. Wire 
racks for fruit and vegetables. Steel 
wall-shelving 12” deep. Island selling 
space. Open display tables, oval or 
rectangular, 4-5’ long, 2’ wide, 32” high, 
with 3 or 4 shelves. Arrangement by 
departments in market: meat and pro- 
isions, fruit and baked 
goods and health foods, general gro- 
eries. Meat department (delicatessen) 
in rear near cooler. Baked goods in 
Health front. 
iroceries on open shelves, tables, and in 
stock shelves near rear counter. Small 
ndividual 


here needed. Space for paper bags and 


vegetables. 


oods in 


vegetables, 


enter case. foods in 


cash registers and_ scales 

small cartons at service counters. Order 
separated from public area and 

with its own deep stock shelves. Back- 

rooms for produce, groceries and meat. 

Meat Market. Meat as it 

zo through “breaking up room.” 


arrives 


Then it goes to cooler or refrigerated 
ises. It must be weighed, and sliced, 
ed or cut on block or table before 
ing. These last operations are 
elieved to have sales value and it is 
mended that they be performed 
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Simplicity, light, and a_ glimpse 
through to the store. John Wanamaker, 


Philadelphia. John T. 
architect 


Windrim, 


Lighting strikes twice: from above with 
200 watt lamps 12 in. on centers, from 
footlights of 50 watts 6% in. on centers 


in view of customers. Separate blocks 
for fish, fowl and Blocks (24 
inches square) and cutting table are 
made of kiln-dried maple bound to- 
gether with waterproof glue and steel 
bolts. Rack or hooks for knives and 


cleavers. Cooler doors and glazed metal 


meat. 


fronts for coolers are made in many 
stock sizes. All 


floor, non-absorbent and easily cleaned. 


materials, including 
Local exhaust fans for workroom and 


elsewhere depending on store plan. 
Should not exhaust near other openings 
(2nd floor). 

Bakery. Windows table 
height. Display cases for pastries and 
baked goods hold standard 18” x 26” 


porcelain 


small and 


slanting bottom 
(22” from floor) and on upper shelf 
Bright indirect il- 
lumination and spotless interior char 


trays on 


underneath hood. 
acterize the bakery shop. Closed glass 
wall-shelving and cases with ventilated 
tubular lighting. Gas bake oven small 
size (48 loaf), 715 lb., 43” wide, 29” 
deep, and 64” high. High-powered 21” 
diameter gas stove for doughnuts, etc. 
Portable or stationary electric oven; no 
chimney or fuel requirements. Twenty 


RAL > 


Courtesy, Holophane Co 


loaf per deck type with 1, 2 or 3 decks 
(may be added later) weighs 1,060 
2,600 Ibs., is 54-73” high, 41” deep 
60” wide overall. Larger ovens requir 
5-10 Ib. steam pressure. Electric doug! 
nut kettle 32” high, 32” deep and 26” 
wide. Electric 
tables. 
gravity feed. All electrical equipment 
may be 110-220 


mixers. Tray racks and 


Flour bins in dry place wit! 


volts a.t or d.c. 


Voltage, phase and cycles must be 
specified. 
CONFECTIONERY. \wnings Closed 
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Light on 
J. R. Davidson, designer. (See page 397.) Shelves dark gray; 





literature in the Satyr Bookshop, 


wall and ceiling greenish yellow; floor dark plum, polished cement 


backs in windows. Closed cases and wall 
shelving. Box and ribbon storage. Scales. 
Kitchen workroom. Mixers, taffy ma- 
chines (outlets), marble slabs, racks for 
trays. Circular gas-fired candy furnace 
for hard candy. Stockroom for in- 
gredients and storage. Controlled re- 


frigeration. 
CLOTHING 


Most garments should be displayed 
on levels corresponding to those they 
assume when worn. Carpets appropriate. 
Vacuum cleaners. 
HABERDASHERY. Windows 
on 18” base. Impulse items, such as 


, -; 
3-5’ deep 


neckties, scarves, handkerchiefs, braces, 
gloves, walking sticks, dressing gowns 
and lounging pajamas, on display near 
front of store. Shirts, underwear and hose 
in rear. Provision for daylight matching 
of colors. Daylight bulbs. Counter or 
wall mirrors in addition to full-length 
tripartites. Full display show-cases im- 
portant since much of stock requires 
protection from dust. Built-in drawers 
(12” x 20”) for 
pajamas, smaller ones for hose. 

Hat Suop (Men's). Displays 
head level. Horizontal strip window 
possible. Interior displays arranged in 
wall shelves 14” deep, 12” apart, with 
below. 


shirts, underwear, 


near 


sliding glass doors. Drawers 
Full-length triple mirrors. Daylight 
bulbs. Stretching machine. Storage for 
hat boxes (14 x 12” x 10” deep). Hat 
luggage. 

Minurery. Lighted closed shelves 14” 
deep and 18” apart. 
under. Places for display stands. Built-in 
tables with 


Deep drawers 


dressing triple mirrors. 


THE : 


Los Angeles. 


* 


Benches. Full-length mirrors. Daylight 
bulbs. Free-standing tables with mirrors 
back to back. Tops large enough for 
hand mirror and shopper’s belongings. 
Small display of ornaments. Waiting 
space with comfortable settees, occa- 
sional chairs. Box and paper bag storage. 
Workroom requires good lighting. Ta- 
bles with forms, stretcher, blocking 
machine. Arrangements for steaming. 
Ironing board and outlet. Cedar lined 
drawers and cases for materials, felt 
shapes and trimmings. 

Tatton. Windows 3-5’ deep on 18” 
bases. Closed backs, inlaid floors. Dis- 
play of bolt goods in frames. On interior 
have free floor space, chairs. Mirrors. 
fitting rooms. Fixtures 
with hanging space. Stockroom. Hang- 


Dressing and 


ing coats are 20-24” wide and 36-60” 
high (to top of rod). Shelves for display 
of bolted materials (cedar). Workroom: 
ample storage for materials. Unfinished 
cutting tables (4’ x 6’ minimum). Sewing 
machines (outlets). Drawers for ac- 
cessories. Good natural lighting. Ironing 
boards or press (outlets). Hanging space 
or form storage for clothes in process. 
Adequate ventilation. Box storage. 

SHOE SHop. Windows 3-5’ deep on 
12-16" Some exclusive shops 
have windows for display of a single 


bases. 


pair of shoes on a level 4’ above side- 
walk. Window floor terraced, 
backgrounds. Hosiery or other accessory 
departments. Small lighted closed wall- 
cases for display. Wall opposite or ad- 
jacent to fitting chairs with shelves for 


closed 


boxed shoes. Double rows on shelves 
9’ apart, 14” deep and any multiple of 
614” long. Ladies’ shoe-boxes are some- 
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Assn. 


1 background for florists’ finery and accessories in attractive 
cases of glass and bronze, on the S.S. Bremen. Lighting fixtures 


appropriate to the low ceiling 


what smaller. Mirrors near floor. Ad- 
ditional full-length ones. Carpet. Fitting 
chairs have been arranged diagonally 
with inclined lighted mirrors in base o! 
each so customer (in next chair) mai 
see foot without rising. 

Women’s Wear. Windows 3-5’ dee 
on 12” Background closed 
movable venetian blinds 
Both closed and open displays inside 
Wall standing forms 
slightly higher than floor level. Fixtures 
with hanging space for open display 1: 
sales room. Full-length mirrors, triple 
with both day and standard electri 
lighting. with — built-i 
triple mirrors. Seats. Room for mod 
connecting with private showrooms. A 


bases. 


screens, oOr 


show-cases_ for 


Fitt ing-r¢ OMS 


sales salon may be on second floor 
flanked by stockrooms and model: 
room. Elevator. Lavatories and toilets 
Telephone booth. Costume jewelry an 
other accessories near entrance as in 
pulse goods. Lingerie and corsets 1! 
separate department with displays 1 
wall and Bins wit 
glass doors, 16” x 16’ x 10” high built 
wall with closed display above. Fitting 
rooms and mirrors. Stockrooms wit 
hanging-space in two or three tier 
(may be lowered electrically). Tempera- 
ture and humidity for fur stock. Work 
room with good lighting, ironing boar 
and sewing machine. Furniture small 
scale. Decoration and finishes in warn 
color schemes. Many small sources ©! 
light. 


floor show-cases. 


Hosrery. Stock kept in partitione 
tray drawers built-in wall or boxed ©! 
shelves. Lighted show-cases on t 
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Simple straightforward use of materials. Nole elevator level light, 
also thoughtfully placed mirror which reflects interior. Myer 


Siegel and Company, Los 


drawer sections (6’ from floor) 24” high 
x 10” deep for display of hose on stands. 
Chairs for customers. 


JEWELRY. 
small windows for display of a few com- 


More exclusive shops have 


posed objects. All jewelry store windows 
above hand height. Twenty-four inch 
depth sufficient. Mirrors and black glass 
in window. Almost all stock of a jewelry 
store is placed on display in show-cases 
and in glazed back-fixture with shelves. 
Provisions for security include safe or 
vault with alarm; protective glass, non- 
shattering, and with electrical contacts 
broken by breaking of pane. Timepiece 
repair has sales value in less exclusive 
stores. Place working area in or near 
show window. Jeweler’s lathe and bench. 
lool drawer. Outlet. Hooks for watches 
being regulated. 


DRUG STORES 

GENERAL. View into store from street 
desirable. Windows 24-30” deep and on 
3’ bases. Ample entrance, free space 
inside door. Displays on open tables 
(6' x 2’, 32” high) and in open wall- 
shelving 7’ high on 6” base. Keep all 
island displays low for visibility across 
store. Shelving, if it must be closed, may 
have sliding glass doors without trim. 
Merchandise must be visible to cus- 
tomer and easily accessible. Arrange- 

nt by related departments and type 

goods. Tobacco and candy in front 

entrance, or back near service 
counter. Soda fountain, toilet goods and 
dries in front and center. Low aisle 
s or tables for books (most effi- 
tly displayed with backs up), sta- 
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Angeles. Fiel & Hunter, designers 


tionery, special novelties and accessories. 
Island fountain for larger 
stores. Fountain is best located on front 


type of 


or side with window to save wall space 
for shelving otherwise occupied by back 
bar. Fountain circulation 


should not 
touch prescription department circula- 
tion. Direct access from fountain for 
table and booth service. Space for 


fountain toward entrance. 
Restrict lending library and magazine 
racks to places of less sales value and 
keep low. Prescription department and 
proprietary medicines, standard and 
staple goods, in rear of store. Telephone 
booths should not pre ject into room nor 
hamper circulation. Drawers in service 
counter for small staple 
items, for receiving films to be finished. 


standees at 


storage of 


Cashier may be at tobacco counter to 
control fountain business. Back room for 
unpacking shipments and for stock. 
Shelving. Prescription department is a 
separate function. Make more open than 
usual, without partition, since com 
pounding activities have promotional 
value for store. One section shut off from 
view, for biologicals (refrigerator), and 
locked cabinet for narcotics and spirits. 
Soda fountains are 
length. Have 1’ 
every 3’ 


obtainable in any 
of clean-up space for 
working space at counter. 
Standard counter height is 42”. End 
sections for lunch lower since 
they have no refrigeration or sirup 
pumps. Fountain bar with single row of 
ice cream coolers makes service quicker 
and easier. Additional storage in back 
room or back bar is necessary with this 
type. When two-row bar is used provide 
several inches toe-room on dispenser’s 


service 
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Quality almosphere for quality goods. Interesting cornice lighting 
enhances display and the pine interior. Fortnum §& Mason, Neu 
York. Alfred Freeman, architect 


side. Fountain requires hot and cold 


water and carbonating plumbing with 
carbonating unit in back room or base 
ment, refrigeration and drainage. Back 


bar may well have more equipment t 


make fountain bar less wide. Outlets for 


mixers and squeezers. Gas for beverage 


urns. Flexible wooden platform for dis 


pensers to stand on. Ice cream made in 


store requires considerable storage space 


for proper hardening. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Prescription depart 


ment must be emphasized. If store has 


fountain it may be in rear. Prescription 


counter 


open 


for advertising value. 


Shelving on walls and in wings forming 


recess for each pharmacist. 


be island 


fixture. 


Sink 


shelves On 


may 
Shallow 


counter side for products already made 


up. Small bottles in partitioned drawers 


built-in wall. Private section for biologi 


cals, spirits and narcotics. Upholstered 


bench for customers waiting for prescrip 


tions to be filled Prescription laboratory 


may be on second floor of general drug 


store. 


Biological 
floor fe r quick 


refrigerator on first 


service. Pharmacist’s 


table requires shelves on three sides, 
drawers, hot plate, tile, telephone. Room 
may have tile walls and floor. Separate 
room or mezzanine location for phat 


maceutical library used by physicians as 


well as by staff. Filing space for prescrip 


tions and 


drug 


manufacturers’ ex 


planatory publications. 


OTHER STORES 


FLorist. 
awnings. 


Shady 
Corner 


side of street, or 


window _ desirable. 


Conservatory window with top-lighting 


and double-glazing is the best 
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Laukhaus 


Impeccable style for male attire. Wall cases in Makassar ebony, 
waxed natural; aluminum strips; coral red lacquered venetian 
blind partitions. The Bachelors Shop. J. R. Davidson, designer 


388 





Floor tiled with drain, not more than 
1’ above sidewalk, preferably on 
shop level. Refrigerated wall cases are 
about 3’ x 10’ or 4’ x 12’ and 8-9 high. 
Optimum temperature 48-50 degrees. 
This condition has maintained 
satisfactorily with 8” x 12” air duct 
running show-window, along 
cellar ceiling and into bottom of box. 
Some florists advise doing away with 
refrigerated display 


been 


under 


avoid 
shock to flowers on change to room tem- 
perature. usually fresh 
daily; if necessary are kept overnight in 


cases to 
Flowers are 


cold storage box in back room or base- 
ment. should ventilated 
lighting. Square, round, oval display 
tables with 


Cases have 


several levels. Basement 


workroom or salesroom for pottery, 
pedestals, wicker stands and _ baskets. 
Small greenhouse or conservatory in 
rear for storage of decorative greenery 
and small plants. This may be open to 
shop. Desk facilities with stationery for 
customers. Service counter: waxed and 
plain paper, boxes. Glass ribbon case for 
tving and bow ribbon 38” to 5%” wide. 
Bolted chiffon 2-10” 

bows. Storage for window-dressing ma- 
terials. Workroom table 3’ x 8’. Place for 
12” and 


stemming 


wide for large 


18” lengths stemming wire, 

sticks, 
electrical or gas outlets for refrigerators. 
Book. Windows 24” 
Low backgrounds. Built-in ad- 
justable wall shelving 7’ high, 8-9” deep, 
10” between upper shelves, bottom shelf 
14” high and 12” deep. Bottom shelves 
may be tilted. (For shelf capacities for 
various types of books see The Archi- 


cutters. Drainage, 


deep on 30” 


bases. 


THE 


ARC 


Keystone-M ott 


tectural Forum for June 1932, page 
629.) Eight books per lineal foot is safe 
average. Inclined racks forming fronts 
of storage drawers. Open display tables, 
flat or with high center. Circulating 
library requires application desk and 
small file. Place in rear of store. Work- 
room for unpacking. General indirect 
lighting. Lighting at top of wall cases is 
recommended. 

HARDWARE AND Paint. Recommended 
front for stores over 20’ wide has three 
show windows and two doors. Middle 
window is set back 5’ from building line 
and is on 12” base. Other two are flat 
against side walls or set diagonally with 
30” base. Center window 5-6’ deep, 
sides 30-36” deep. Backgrounds light in 
color and solid up to 6’ above sidewalk. 
Displays on wall fixtures, open tables 
with rubbing rail, and on wooden plat- 
forms (2'%” high, for stoves, etc.). Fix- 
tures may be various types standardized 
and published on dimensioned sheets by 
National Retail Hardware Association. 
Wall fixtures recommended have a ledge 
32” deep and 32” high with cupboards 
below and 20” closed or open shelving 
above the 16” clearance for ledge dis- 
play. Upper sections may have tool or 
other racks rather than shelves. Paint 
shelving is improved by light metal 
trays holding several cans in depth of 
shelf. Nail counter with drawers and 
bins. 

Display tables 7’ and 5’ 4” long, 32 
wide and 32” high. Two shelves for sur- 
plus stock in rear half of lower part, front 
half for display. Island arrangement of 
displays with three 


A 


two or aisles is 


HITECTURAL 
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Smartness in design for smart accessories. Display dramatized 
by light and spaciousness and concentration on a few objects. 
Myer Siegel and Company, Los Angeles. Fiel & Hunter, designers 


recommended. Groups of tables may or 
may not have interior selling space; 
7-8’ from door to first display. Customer 
aisles 4’. Service aisles 2%’. Ledge for 
displays may be left on store side of low 
background used for mezzanine railing. 
Stair for basement sales space is best 
located in center facing doors. Show- 
cases for cutlery, precision tools and 
specialties in front of store. 

Location of lines of merchandise de- 
pends on demand of local market. The 
following groups are typical: mechanics’ 
tools, builders’ and cabinet hardware, 
housewares, electrical appliances and 
supplies, auto accessories, cutlery and 
silverware, sporting goods, paint and 
hardware, agricultural 
tools, specialties, and general hardware. 
Place in proper value location in store 
for local market. First third of depth is 
credited with 40 per cent of display 
value, second third 35 per cent, rear 25 
per cent. Heavy objects and_ paint 
usually in rear (demand items). Sporting 
goods and small, high-priced articles in 
front. 

Office space (6’ x 8’ to 13’ x 14’) on 
20” platform in rear of store with shelv- 
ing on two or three sides. Bins for long 
rolls, etc., under. Alphabetic shelves for 
catalogues, drawers for circulars. U: 
packing and checking room with table 
space. Light-reflecting paint under 
shelves. Lighting units average 12’ on 
centers; 200 (300) watts each for front of 
store. Height of fixtures (9’ 4” to 12’8 
depends on distance apart (10—15’). One 
air change every 12 minutes by exhaust 
fan on rear wall. 


glass, heavy 
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Driz Duryea 


Shop of Nancy, Inc., New York John Matthews Hatton, Architect 
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DISTINCTIVE SHOPS 


IN 
NEW YORK PARIS 
CHICAGO SOUTHAMPTON 
HOLLYWOOD LOS ANGELES 
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I wrensons in the Nancy Shop are modern simplifi- 
cations of period styles. Above is the octagonal foyer 
on the second floor, in Empire Pompeian style, with 
colonnettes in gunmetal gray against a very light 
gray wall. Left, the entrance store on the street level, 
looking towards the vestibule. This room, an adapta- 
tion of a Directoire shop in Paris, is finished in three 
shades of green and the mirror trim is of gunmetal. 
The street facade, page 389, of Carrara white and 
Belgian black marbles, was adapted from an eight- 
eenth century Italian original in wood. In its small 
scale is recalled the charm of the Louis XVI revival 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


SALLY FROCKS SHOP 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SOBEL & DRIELSMA, ARCHITECTS 


A CASE where remodeling a shop in a busy locality 
meant 20 per cent increase in sales. Above, the deep- 
ened vestibule compensates for the limited width 
of the premises at the street level. Double display 
windows announced the twofold sales function of 
the shop: frocks and hats. At the right, a portion 
of the dress sales space on the second floor, facing 
the elevator entrance. To produce a restful effect, 
wall projections and corners are curved, blending 
from one plane into another. The open display cases 
are a bright terra cotta color against a dado of slate 
blue, while the upper walls and ceiling are painted 
in lighter tones of blue 
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Hedrich- Blessing 


Triple mirror alcove in dress salon with unusual wall de- 
sign in complementary shades of blue accented by white 
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Oe ce ae 


The plans of the Sally 
Frocks Shop show separa- 
tion of sales functions: 
millinery on the ground 





oi eat ARE ont ght 


floor, dresses above. Open 
display cases, with indi- 
vidual fitting rooms back of 
them, surround the dress 
sales space on the second 
floor 
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LORA LEE SHOP 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


J. R. DAVIDSON, DESIGNER 


ry 

See redesigning of the entrance lobby of this store was 
carried out with a view to emphasizing transparency in 
display cases. To achieve this, the background of the 
show windows and also the ceiling of the lobby are com- 
posed of panels of frosted glass with reflectors behind 
them. The moldings of polished aluminum fastening the 
glass panels together were made in the smallest sections 
possible. Also, the entrance door has the maximum of 
glass and the minimum of metal. The glass ceiling pro- 
jects slightly over the sidewalk and is emphasized by a 
white line of neon tubing which turns back in the center 
and leads the eye to the entrance 
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THE 


SHOP OF HUDNUT 
IN PARIS 


JACQUES DEBAT-PONSAN, ARCHITECT 


N ». 20 rue de la Paix is near the Opera and is in 
every respect as much a show room as a sales shop. 
The whole interior may be seen at a glance through 
the large unobstructed show window 
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In decorating the interior, Georges Barbier recalled the 
colors of the facade. The light pea green of the marble 
front he translated into jade green for the marble panels 
in the walls, and the satin-finish silver of the lettering, 
door, and window casing he suggests in the interior 
trim and the many mirrors. Through a subtle harmony 
of colors, the marble floor in pink and gray, the carpet 
predominantly pink, a ceiling in the same color, and 
rich furnishings create very definitely a sense of dis- 
tinguished elegance 
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Shop of Best § Co. in the Parrish Arcade, Southampton, L.I., N.Y. Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect 


The central pavilion in a row of one-story shops 
in a Long Island town is fittingly colonial 
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Mott 


Bilicke Building, Los Angeles, California 


‘Te style of the smaller buildings near Versailles, with white 
painted walls and green slate roofs, is here treated with a re- 
straint that savors almost of modernity. The fronts below were 
designed by Jules Davidson, who handled their modern styling 
so deftly that they are in harmony with the parent building 
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HI-HAT RESTAURANT 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


J. R. DAVIDSON, ARCHITECT 


ry 

= dining room is finished in redwood and oak, with a 
flooring of linoleum tiles in brown and blue gray, and a copper- 
leafed ceiling. The plan indicates the subdivision of the room 
to give privacy to differently sized groups of guests and, at the 
far end, shows the pantry buffet with open display counters 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


Window of bar inthe ‘‘ Airport Room”’ Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


ENTERTAINMENT ROOMS 
HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO 


ABEL FAIDY, DESIGNER 


ry 

Tnese rooms redesigned for dining reveal some 
striking possibilities of the modern manner in decorative 
interiors. Above is a bar in the “Airport Room” (of 
which the lower left on page 100 is another view). The 
gilded louvers on the upper part of the circle diffuse 
light from reflectors concealed behind them. The soda 
fountain in the lobby (top of page 400) is of highly 
polished black lacquered wood, with a suspended display 
case trimmed in the same material. The band of letters 
and all other exposed metal are chromium plated steel 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


THE AIRPLANE ROOMS, HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO 


| the “ Dog Fight Room,” with curved bar opening settee, indirect lighting; gray composition tile floor, blue 
in the wall at the extreme right (shown page 400). Behind fabrikoid upholstering, lemon yellow and green wall 
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SARDI’S RESTAURANT, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


RUDOLPH M. SCHINDLER, ARCHITECT 
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Vott Photos 


With a lofty front all of glass and metal, this dining shop 
presents to the street an arresting facade both by day and by 
night. The translucent central bay, the top of the marquee 
and the vertical signs at its corners consist of large panels of 
frosted and wire glass set in a framework of shining metal. 
In the interior an effect of spaciousness and coolness is 
achieved by designing primarily for simplicity and light. 
Over the row of circular dining alcoves, above, a play of 
indirect light on different planes produces a restful, lumi- 





nous atmosphere 
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SARDIS 
RESTAURANT, 
HOLLYWOOD 
CALIFORNIA 





























Above, large dining space at rear 
of shop with a periphery of raised 
alcoves overlooking the central 
area. Left, entrance wing facing 
the street, buffet display on the 
right and service unit in orna- 
mental design of polished metal 
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THE WELL-EQUIPPED STORE 


BY EDWARD 


KE. ASHLEY 


Consulting Engineer 


| = the continuous progress being made in the 
mechanical equipment of the store to make it more 
efficient and more comfortable, it becomes more 
and more necessary to consider all of the mechan- 
ical and electrical work at the same time as the 
structural. With the growing intricacy and compli- 
cation of parts, the problem of coordination of plan, 
structure and equipment requires early and con- 
tinuous cooperation between the architect, the 
consulting engineers and the owner, if the best 
results are to be obtained. 


Trarric. Circulation and the transportation of 
purchasers is essential to store success. The difficult 
problem of vertical transportation is solved by the 
intelligent choice and location of elevators and 
escalators. 

There are two methods of determining the amount 
of vertical traffic: (1) by assuming a definite density 
ratio of persons on the various floors below or above 

1e first floor; (2) by checking existing conditions by 
.ctual traffic count in a present store. 

The “population density”’ for an average store 
may be assumed to be one person for each 25 sq. ft. 
of floor area for all floors above the first; for bargain 
basement, a density of one person to every 7 sq. ft.; 
and for a specialty shop, sometimes as high as one 
person to 40 sq. ft. The floor area, known as 
“transportation area,’’ includes all areas which 
customers use during regular business hours, even 
including the space devoted to counters, fixtures, 
aisles, show windows and retiring rooms. It does 
not, however, include space occupied by mechanical 
equipment, shafts, stock rooms and service gen- 
erally. 

The second method can best be used in checking 
existing conditions where actual traffic counts of 
entering customers may be made. On results of 
counts assumptions can be made which will take 
into consideration improved planning, location of 
departments, etc., to determine customer density. 
Facilities for conveying at least 70 per cent of the 
entering customers to the upper floors should be 
provided; 35 per cent should be counted on visiting 
basements; and facilities must be made for 20 
per cent of this traffic in one hour. Roughly, the 
iverage store elevator will handle about 400 per- 
ons per hour in an eight- or ten-story building, 
vhile a flight of escalators, depending on the width, 

iandles from four to ten thousand persons an hour. 
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Floor space of the average elevator is 70 sq. ft., and 
the escalator about 150 sq. ft. on each floor. 

A coordinated system of escalators and elevators 
will give most efficient service, the elevators in some 
cases being express to upper floors, and escalators 
being counted on for the lower floors. The location 
of the elevators has a distinct effect on the produc- 
tivity of departments. Even adequate vertical trans- 
portation may, because of location, seem inadequate 
by making certain departments inaccessible or iso- 
lated from a natural flow of traffic. Poor location 
frequently means that one bank of elevators will 
be overloaded while another is comparatively idle. 

The solution of the traftic problem is divided into 
four factors: (1) relation of the store to general flow 
of street traffic; (2) the location of stairs, elevators 
and escalators with reference to the flow of trattic 
through the main floor from the entrances; (3) the 
type of merchandise and expected volume or den- 
sity of people in the transportation area; (4) the 
location of elevators and escalators in relation to 
the flow of traffic to various departments, and the 
arrangement of aisles in these departments. 

There should not be more than six elevators in 
one bank or eight elevators if the bank is curved. 
Time is lost by waiting passengers when longer 
banks are used. It is desirable to stagger the eleva- 
tors and escalators with relation to the entrances 
so that customer traffic will be spread out, if pos- 
sible. 

EscALators. Strategically, the best location for 
escalators is centralized on the main traffic routes 
between entrances and elevators. Escalators should 
always be installed in pairs so as to accommodate 
both up and down traffic. They should be arranged 
to provide for a continuous flow of trathe with all 
up landings adjacent to one another and all down 
landings also adjacent. This can be accomplished 
by the scissor or parallel type. 

ELevaTors. Modern store elevators must have 
power-actuated shaft doors of the center-opening 
type. Light doors with especially heavy roller or 
ball-bearing hangers and operating devices must be 
used, for department store service is the most severe 
known. Anything less than the best may be noisy 
and, sooner or later, costly because of heavy 
maintenance. 

Elevator cabs should be spacious, not over 5 ft. 
6 in. deep, and from 7 to 8 ft. in width, adequately 
lighted and provided with electric fans. Carpet is 
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an appropriate floor covering and can be quickly 
changed and cleaned. Elevator control is as impor- 
tant from the operation point of view as from the 
customers’ convenience. Special systems have been 
devised for automatic signals over each car en- 
trance and automatic dispatch of car to the next 
floor in either direction. 

A new system for controlling travel of elevators 
where the upper floors do not require extensive serv- 
ice was designed for the new Abraham & Straus 
Store, Brooklyn, N. Y., and has proved quite satis- 
factory. The system provides the usual department 
store signals over each car entrance on each floor 
which are automatically illuminated as the elevator 
approaches. In addition the system provides the 
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Elevator dimensions and clearances 
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automatic dispatching of the car to the next floo 
through the entire travel of the shaft, with revers 
ing feature at top and bottom. At such times a: 
traffic conditions do not require cars to travel to al 
floors, a switch in the car may be thrown whic} 
will shut off the signals on the upper floors and 
reverse the car at any predetermined floor. When 
the switch is thus thrown, however, the pressing of 
a call button on any of the upper floors automati- 
cally causes the first car traveling in the direction 
of the call to continue to that floor after stopping 
at the last automatic stop. Upon completion of the 
trip to answer this special signal, the system auto- 
matically resumes functioning as previously ar- 
ranged. 

Automatic leveling of the elevators at the floor 
is essential, and illuminated car floors at the en- 
trance prevent accident. Automatic indicators will 
show the floor at which the car is stopping and it is 
possible thus to indicate departments or special 
sales that may be on the floor. Directional signs 
near the elevator are helpful in guiding traffic. 
Signs indicating the floors and the departments on 
each floor should be visible as one ascends or de- 
scends the escalator. 

Heatinc. There may be no arbitrary rules for 
recommendations in regard to heating plants as 
each store is a special problem. Whether the store 
will have its own boiler plant or will buy steam 
depends upon location, relative value of space in 
the basement to be occupied for either boiler plant 
or bargain basement, relative cost of making or 
buying steam, etc. 

Heat Controu. By sectionalizing or zoning the 
piping and providing thermostatic control, either 
on individual radiators, sections of the floors or 
portions of the building, material savings in fuel 
consumption may be effected. More comfortable 
conditions are thus created for both sales people and 
customers, particularly where there are large south- 
ern or western exposures. Temperature can be con- 
trolled automatically, being actuated by rise or fall 
in temperature in a particular portion of the build- 
ing. The fin type radiators simplify the heating and 
its relation to the architectural effect. The impor- 
tance of conditioned air in crowded portions of the 
store cannot be over emphasized, and the intensity 
of competition between stores accentuates this. The 
advantages of air conditioning and its problems 
are taken up elsewhere in this Reference Number 
and for that reason are omitted here. 

SANITATION. Toilet facilities are best taken care 
of on each floor or every other floor, both for cus- 
tomers and employes, each of course having 
separate toilet facilities. Concentration of toilet 
facilities may bring undue traffic congestion, inter- 
fering with elevator operation. 

Porters’ closets for cleaning must be provided on 
each floor. A slop sink set into the floor should be 
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To avoid conflict with other mechanical equipment, the pneumatic 


provided convenient for emptying water from floor 
cleaning machines. Storage in the porters’ closets 
should allow for the storing of cleaning and floor 
polishing machines as well. 

Drinking fountains of the sanitary stream type 
should be provided in convenient locations on each 
floor. They should not be placed on main traffic ar- 
teries or close to elevators where they would cause 
congestion. 

The sanitary drainage system should be entirely 
separate from the rain water system. Sanitary 
drainage in basements unless adequate drainage 
head is available should discharge separately 
through an ejector to avoid the possibility of flood- 
ing the basement. Where there is a large quantity 
of water used for condensing purposes (such as air 
conditioning or refrigeration) it is possible to ar- 
range a double piping system, one for flushing 
hxtures and the other for hot water supply to 
lavatories, kitchens, etc. 

PNeumMATIC TUBES AND Conveyors. Whether 
this equipment is considered as structural equip- 
ment or as fixture equipment, it is essential that the 
architect and his engineer make a comprehensive 
layout of the entire system to correlate it with the 
location of fixtures and with the other mechanical 
trades. Only in this way can interference with ven- 
tilating ducts or the sanitary or electrical systems 
be avoided. Pneumatic tubes are in most store sys- 
tems an essential part of the operating equipment. 
The tubes are used not only for cash but for authori- 
zation, inquiries, charge accounts, credit informa- 
tion and general store communication. The tubes 
are usually 2'% in. in diameter but larger tubes are 
made to convey carriers 4 x 7 in. It is desirable to 
locate the central station not more than 450 ft. 
trom the furthest counter. The central station in a 
large store is provided with a belt conveyor so 
that many cashiers can operate at the same time. 

There are two distinct types of central desks, 
me with automatic mechanical separators and con- 
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lube system should be laid out in the early stages of the design 


vevor belts to facilitate distribution of carriers, the 
other requiring manual separation and distribution 
to cashiers, authorizers, etc. With either type it is 
important that the power plant be proportioned to 
care for peak loads to maintain the speed of the 
service. Cash registers are frequently used in most 
active departments and sometimes supplement th« 
tube system. If the cash register system is adopted, 
telephone communication must be arranged for by 
a network of conduit raceways to all the various 
stations. Some type of underfloor rectangular duct 
raceway should be installed in every store to pro 
vide the greatest possible flexibility for alternating 
locations of show-cases, etc., with the least possible 
expense. These raceways provide for both fixture 
lighting and communication and alarm wiring 

CaLL Systems. The merchants’ preference 
should be a guide in selecting one of the several 
types of call systems. The flashing light type does 
not disturb customers but may not always be seen 
Location should be for maximum visibility. The 
call bell or gong type annoys or alarms customers 
However, the musical chime is inoffensive and etfi- 
cient. The chime and light systems may be used in 
combination. The section manager's call is usually 
a simple colored light at each sales section so 
placed as to be visible throughout the area. 

There is an opportunity for the development of 
the radio public address system throughout the 
store. Such a system could be used as a call system 
for executives and might also be used before or 
after hours in addressing the entire sales force 
without loss of time. It might also be used for broad- 
casting musical or other programs in any or all sec 
tions of the building. The system would be installed 
in the same underfloor raceways as the other wiring. 

Fire DetTecTION AND Protection. The protec 
tion of life and property from fire is the architect's 
responsibility as well as the owner's. The recent 
Japanese department store catastrophe brings this 
home clearly. Fire insurance premiums are a part 
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Courtesy, Lamson Co., Inc. 


Sorting packages for delivery trucks is a 
major operation in efficient merchandising 


of the store overhead and every system of fire 
detection and protection should be taken up with 
the insurance companies to determine the yearly 
charges. The fire alarm, watchman and sprinkler 
equipment supervisory systems should be studied 
together. 

All alarm systems should be of the selective type 
so that a general alarm will not be given which might 
cause panic. A simple automatic fire detection sys- 
tem can be installed in either an old or new build- 
ing. The alarm should be transmitted to a central 
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Standards for large department store delivery room 





station and to the quarters of the building enginee: 
Sound alarms can then be controlled manual] 
from the central station. Any electrical alarm sys- 
tem should be such that in the failure of the oper 
ating current a broken or disconnected wire « 
ground in the circuit will actuate a signal at once. 

SPRINKLERS. Sprinklers reduce the danger of the 
spread of fire and also usually reduce the insurance 
premium to be paid. Sprinkler systems should be 
carefully studied in relation to the architectura! 
treatment so that they will be efficient and inexpen 
sive. Where freezing of the pipes is possible, the dry 
system of sprinklers should be used. Sprinkler heads 
should be placed so that water would not interfere 
with the operation of switchboards, transformers or 
other electrical equipment which might cripple the 
entire electrical system. A system which uses CO, 
gas, instead of water, prevents water damage to 
property. Such a system is especially useful in fur 
vaults and offers protection when installed over the 
greatest fire hazards, such as vent flues, oven ranges, 
paint shops, etc. 

VauLts. Many stores are providing vaults for 
the storage of furs, draperies, woolens, etc. Most 
such storage is refrigerated and therefore must be 
completely insulated. The type of vault which de- 
pends upon fumigation or a gas system to eliminate 
moths requires less first cost, construction cost and 
maintenance. However, the reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate that ‘‘cold storage is 
now recognized as the only absolutely safe method 
of protecting furs and fabrics subject to insect 
pests.’’ A supervisory system of thermostatic alarms 
should be provided to indicate any harmful changes 
in temperature. 

The provisions for headroom in the basement are 
extremely important not only for piping and venti- 
lating ducts but for belt conveyors, spiral chutes, 
etc. Pick-up belts for spiral chutes require not less 
than 20-inch clearance. The systems of package 
wrapping and distribution need special study on 
the part of the architect and must be taken up 
with the store owner to determine the system to 
be used. 

With new and improved methods for handling 
the store routine, and the additional requirements 
for the comfort of customers, coupled with the 
necessity for increased efficiency and economy of 
store operation, the demands upon the mechanical 
and electrical equipment constantly increase. Only 
by the close cooperation of the store owner, archi- 
tect, engineer and fixture designer, with the archi- 
tect as chief coordinator, can complete harmony and 
ultimate success of the project be possible. Many 
costly changes can be avoided in the installation of 
equipment and fixtures if, in the early preliminary 
work, either in planning a new store or remodeling 
an old, the immediate and close cooperation of all 
concerned is insisted upon. 
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COMFORT COOLING 


BY WALTER 


oa al 


\ HEN the department store decided to do its 
main business in the cellar, and when the specialty 
shop in the best neighborhoods was restricted by 
the rental to 8 ft. frontages, the need for air con- 
ditioning and cooling became an all-important 
problem. It was not so much a question of getting 
people into these basements, cellars and cubby- 
holes as it was of keeping them there long enough to 
make adequate purchases. 

The Hudson stores in Detroit first decided to put 
their bargain departments not only in one basement 
but also in a sub-basement, and to make both in- 
habitable by a most elaborate air conditioning and 
cooling system. By selling from these sections more 
than twice as much goods per square foot of space 
as were sold in any other part of the store, they 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
comfort conditions for their customers were more 
important than the location of the department. 

It was really this demonstration that led other 
department stores to do likewise, including such 
prominent and widely distributed stores as Macy’s 
in New York, Filene in Boston, Strawbridge & 
Clothier in Philadelphia, Higbie and May in Cleve- 
land, Holmes in New Orleans, Bon Marché in 
Seattle, and Bullock in Los Angeles. Almost with- 
out exception the only portions of such stores that 
have been cooled and conditioned are the selling 
basements, the first floor and in some cases the store 
restaurant. 

With the improvement and development of the 
small refrigerating machine and the use of ice with 
unit coolers, the business of cooling individual 
small frontage stores has also grown rapidly. 
Chain and independent store owners have learned 
that customers buy food and beauty treatments 
more readily when they are comfortable than when 
they are hot and perspiring. 


Special Store Problems. In addition to the in- 
numerable variables which complicate the design of 
iny conditioning system, there are many problems 
peculiar to stores, which are doubled in complexity 

hen the systems are installed in existing buildings. 
\ithout question the most important influence is 

ie irregularity of traffic congestion caused by the 
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attractiveness of bargains, the weather, the time of 
day, and the gregarious tendencies of 
shoppers. 

One primary consideration not generally appre- 
ciated is that the colder air must be brought in 
above the heads of the people in sufficient quantities 
and at such a temperature that by the time it has 
reached their bodies it is not sufhciently different 
from the air surrounding them to cause annoyance 
or drafts. The air must be intimately mixed with 
the air already in the enclosure before it comes in 
contact with the people. This necessitates either an 
appreciable length of time or an appreciable height 
through which the colder air may disseminate. 

Where ceilings are low or where the air has to be 
introduced under balconies, this is exceedingly 
difficult, particularly since saleswomen stand under 
the balconies, often directly in front of the registers. 

Furthermore, the air must be returned to the 
conditioning apparatus through exhausts close to the 
floor, which are frequently blocked by counters and 
shelving. In attempting to overcome this difficulty 
by installing the return outlets in the counters 
themselves, the movability of the counters is de- 
stroyed — which might not seem important at the 
time but which almost invariably becomes impor- 
tant to someone a year or two after the decision has 
been made. Another obstacle is that the display of 
merchandise on the walls frequently interferes with 
or cuts off entirely the distribution of air. 

Where it is possible, the columns may be used to 
bring the conditioned air up into the rooms. The fire- 
proofing and facing material around the columns are 
used to conceal the duct work. In some instances, 
the columns may be used for exhausts as well. 

Familiarity with these specialized problems aris- 
ing from store conditions is an essential to success- 
ful systems. 

One compensating feature of store installations 
is that, except for the elimination of machinery 
sounds, noise due to the movement of air is not of 
sufficient importance to require the very large size 
duct work ordinarily employed in theaters and 
residences. In large stores the outlet ducts run 
approximately as large as 8 x 36 in. The velocity of 
air in the ducts close to the outlets should not ex- 
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ceed 600 ft., and the velocity of air emerging from 
the registers should not exceed 300 ft. 

There is a limiting condition, however, in the 
sizing of distributing duct work due to the increased 
power that the smaller duct work takes. There is 
therefore always a balance between economy of 
original installation and economy of operation 
which must be taken into consideration. 

Cooling Load. The principal heat producing 
factors in a store are electric lights, people, and the 
sun effect on walls and glass. Adequate lighting is 
important in the sale of goods, but it adds tremen- 
dously to the cooling load. Large show windows 
are required for effective merchandise display, but 
they too add to the cooling load, particularly those 
facing south and west. In respect to window areas, 
the necessity of providing outside shielding cannot 
be over emphasized. Inside shielding is not satis- 
factory, inasmuch as long radiant heat rays, if they 
are allowed to impinge on the glass, penetrate. 
Exterior awnings or shades must be specified. 

As to the amount of heat generated by the vari- 
ous factors, the average adult gives off about 250 to 
350 B.t.u. of sensible heat per hour, and about 
0.1 Ib. of moisture per hour, both of which must be 
allowed for in the calculations of the system. Each 
100 watt light gives off about 340 B.t.u. per hour 
and each horsepower of motor gives off about 2,500 
to 3,000 B.t.u. per hour. The heat added by each 
square foot of glass exposed to the sun is about 125 
to 150 B.t.u. 


Comfort Conditions. To the question, ‘‘What 
is a desirable temperature?”’ there is no uniform 


answer. We know that in summer 75° dry bulb tem- 
perature and 50 per cent relative humidity is an 
ideal condition. However, if conditions outdoors 
are particularly bad, this dry bulb temperature may 


be too low, and if 75° dry bulb is maintained indoors 
economy would dictate a higher relative humidit, 
than 50 per cent. A differential between outside and 
inside temperature of 10° is almost the limit of com- 
fort, and even in the worst systems not more than 
20° is allowable or feasible.* 


Cooling Methods. Cooling is always accom- 
plished by passing air over a cooler surface or 
through a cooler medium than the air itself. In other 
words, if it is desired to cool air from 90° to 60°, it 
can be passed either over cooling coils or through a 
water spray maintained at a temperature below 60°. 

A cooling coil must be maintained from 5° to 25° 
below the desired resulting temperature in order to 
bring it to the 60° required, depending upon the 
amount of refrigerant used, the length of the coils, 
and the speed with which it is passed through them. 
In passing air through water, the water tempera- 
ture may be very nearly the temperature of the 
desired air current. 

Practically all large enclosures, such as depart- 
ment stores, are designed with coolers of the spray 
type and most small stores with a surface type 
cooler. Not nearly as constant conditions can be 
maintained with a surface type as with a spray type 
cooler, but in a small installation the ease of op- 
eration, the lack of complications, and the ease of 
installation more than compensate for the lessening 
of efficiency and the difficulty of close control. 

The type of apparatus used in surface cooling is 
identically the same as the apparatus used in any 
unit heater, and the spray type used in the larger 
installations is identically the same as the ordinary 
air washers used in humidifying work. The same 
thing may be said of fans and motors and pumps 

*See American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 


gineers Guide, 1933, for full discussion of effective temper- 
atures. 





York Ice Mach. Corp Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Unit conditioner, 600 ¢.f.m. 


capacity, for small stores 
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The interior of a unit cooler, showing fan, motor, 
elec. Electric and water line connections are required 
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and sheet metal, the only difference being that the 
care with which the factors to be observed must 
be calculated and compensated for are infinitely 
greater in the comfort cooling field than in any 
other type of heating and ventilating. 


Refrigeration. The production of cold in the 
surface cooler or in the spray chamber is accom- 
plished by any type of refrigeration which will pro- 
duce a cool liquid or a cool vapor. 

‘‘How much refrigeration is required?’’ — this is 
the first question. A ton of refrigeration is the equiv- 
alent of the production of 12,000 B.t.u. per hour, 
the amount of heat given off by approximately 25 
people. However, the cooling and dehumidifying of 
outdoor air which comes into a building reduces the 
amount of cooling that a ton of refrigeration can 
accomplish to not over half this number. In other 
words, twelve to fifteen people will require a ton of 
refrigeration in order to obtain adequate comfort. 

To the heat of the people must be added lights, 
motors, sun effect, infiltration, etc. Six one-hun- 





laire Corp 


1 three-ton overhead unit which delivers air at high speed 
in wide angle, thereby reducing amount of air required 
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Exposed ducts in remodeled basement, permitted only be- 
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cause there comfort is essential, even al cost of appearance cooler installation 


dredths of a ton of refrigeration per person is about 
the best that can be accomplished under favorabl 
conditions and with the best designed system. In a 
store it may take considerably more, but probably 
never more than twice as much, to accomplish 
results. The refrigeration requirements must be 
adequate to take care of the peak load, even though 
this load extends over only a few hours. If, for 
instance, ten tons of refrigeration are required for 
only a four-hour period, a ten-ton plant must be 
installed. 

One advantage of an ice system is that if proper 
storage facilities are available, the peaks can be 
taken care of by more rapid melting at the required 
periods of maximum heat load. Secondly, in the 
melting of ice only the drainage of the melted ice 
has to be taken care of, whereas in mechanical 
refrigeration condenser water up to three gallons 
of water per minute per ton must be not only 
provided, but also removed after it has been used 
Many of the small stores, therefore, are potential 
customers for systems of cooling by the melting of 
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Blower type cooler, used on large capacity installations 


where space is unavailable for floor type cabinets 
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ice, whereas all large stores, particularly department 
stores, must go to the artificial refrigeration sys- 
tems, usually with spray type washers. 

With the usual types of artificial refrigeration, 
i.e., ammonia, sulphur-dioxide, carbon-dioxide, 
Freon and Carrene, the refrigerating equipment 
must be put in a separate fireproof enclosure, 
properly ventilated, either by artificial ventilation 
or with outside exposure. 

In large department store installations the space 
requirements of complete conditioning equipment, 
including refrigeration apparatus, are far from 
negligible. Possibly in a large store from 5,000 to 
7,500 sq. ft. of floor space would be required for 
washers, duct work, 
ment and auxiliary apparatus. 

In the small store employing unit cooling the 
unit can usually be hung from the ceiling in the 
back of the store, blowing forward, with the refrig- 
eration equipment, usually self-contained, in the 
basement or in some point outside the store itself. 
Small pipes must be brought into the cooling unit 
for the circulation of the cooling medium. 

There are new types of refrigeration for comfort 
work coming into the field, such as the steam ejec- 
tor type. If water can be obtained 
cheaply it has many advantages. If condenser water 
is difficult to obtain, or expensive, the architect 
must give consideration to cooling towers, and ar- 
range his building so that the cooling tower with its 
weight of steel and water can be adequately sup- 
ported by the construction, and where its 
position on the roof will not render it unsightly. 


the fans, refrigeration equip- 


condenser 


roof 


Initial and Operating Costs. As to initial costs, 
refrigeration costs from $100 a ton for large instal- 
lations up to as much as $250 and $300 a ton for 





small installations. Equipment for large project 
that is, 500 tons and up, can be purchased, com- 
pletely installed, for $150 a ton. Complete install: 
tion on jobs requiring this much refrigeration als) 
may be figured on the basis of from $1 to $2 per ct 
ft. of air capacity, depending on the elaboratenes; 
of the system. 
Between $2,000 and $3,000 would be found the 
average price for a complete small store system, 
with a unit cooler and a self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 
To operate a system of this kind, one can count 
2 hp. per ton of refrigeration, which would in- 
clude the auxiliary motor apparatus. At 3 cents a 
kilowatt hour this amounts to 6 cents an hour per 
ton of refrigeration, without 
the cost of water. 

There are so many variables in both installation 
and operating costs that definite generalizations are 
impossible. 


on 


taking into account 


If ice is used as a source of refrigeration, ice 
melting equipment is required. The average storage 
compartment, with the ice melter attached, costs 
about $1,000 for a ton storage capacity. Of course 
cheaper equipment can be bought, but its wearing 
qualities might be subject to speculation. There is 
usually a small pump as an integral part of this 
equipment. Storage equipment almost as 
much as the small refrigerating equipment. 

Ice can be purchased today for air conditioning 
purposes for from $3.50 to $5 a ton, delivered. At 
this price it costs approximately the same as elec- 
tric current for manufacturing refrigeration at about 
10 cents or 15 cents a hp. However, when it is con- 
sidered that the ice can be melted as rapidly as 
needed, a ton of ice may correspond to a good many 
horsepower in developed refrigeration. 
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Westinghouse Ele & Miro. Co. 


Diagram of a steam ejector system, which is particularly suitable for 
where condenser water can be obtained inerpensively 


installations 
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York Ice Mach. Corp. 


Diagram of system using room cooler 
with refrigerating unit in basement 
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Courtesy .German Tourist 
Symbolic of a golden age, this 60.000-qallon cask in 
Heidelberg Castle stil! carries its festive dancing floor 


BEER 


BARS AND CAFES 


as days, although not as completely here as 


the campaign song would have it, are somewhat 
nearer as the result of the legal upping of the alco- 


olic content of wine and beer from 1% of 1 per cent 


to 3.2. To the approximately seventeen industries 


illied in the making and distributing of both bever- 
ges, an increase in business of an even greater 
ercentage than 3.2 is certain to come. 

Not the least to profit will be the building indus- 


ry, which has already begun to feel the effect of 
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the $100,000,000 that is being spent immediately 
and the $500,000,000 that will be spent before the 
year is out in making ready places in which to drink 
New York will spend twelve million dollars, [Hlinois 
six million, Pennsylvania five, and California four 
in remodeling stores, restaurants, hotels and clubs 
The other nineteen States where beer was on sale 
April 7 will contribute lesser sums to the building 
total in proportion to their population and drinking 
habits, subject to their laws, rules and regulations 
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Circular Bar for a Club Joseph Urban, Architect 
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ray Collens 











Bohemia. 





Inc., boasts Manhattan's longest 





bar, which swings in a generous curve at the 


center to provide for greater sociability. The 


extensive dining facilities are informally 


arranged in the manner of the popular conti- 
nental cafés. Floyd McCathern, architect, 
Tony Sarg, decorator 


Drinking Places. Although the Federal law has 
prescribed specifically what we shall drink, the 
States are permitted to decide for themselves where 
we shall drink it. If we are not to have the multi- 
mirrored, heavy mahogany, brass-trimmed_bar- 
rooms of the swinging door days, what will the new 
drinking arenas be like? Will the men who fre- 
quented the friendly saloon on their way home from 
work have to stop at the drug store for a ‘‘ quick 
one’? Or will an entirely new type of gathering 
place be conceived to meet the specific demands of 
the beverage and the changing social customs of the 
day? 

Most lunch bars, sandwich shops, drug stores and 
soda fountains, already equipped to serve refresh- 


ments and soft drinks, are simply adding bottled 
beer to their menu cards. 

Restaurant and hotel policies, however, are any 
thing but uniform. Oscar of the Waldorf, for in 
stance, does not consider light wine and beer drink 
ing of sufficient social and financial consequence to 
deserve a special room. Both will be served in the 
regular dining rooms from bars either visible or 
invisible to the guests. New York's Roosevelt Hotel 
on the other hand, is converting its Colonial Room 
into a combined grill and tap room. The latter 
policy seems more likely to be followed throughout 
the country. 

The bars of clubs and speakeasies that have had 
no respite these thirteen years will probably go on 
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Even the walls echo the convivial spirit, made 


all pervading by the brush of Tony Sarg 


forever, but they may have to undergo major in- 
ternal operations around their cooling coils if new 


automatic refrigeration proves more efficient in 


draughting beer with a better flavor. If men are 


permitted to go in from the street and stand up ata 
bar and drink, the owner of a ‘‘gentleman’s bar”’ 
need not invest heavily in furniture. In such places 
there may be some close approximations of the 
both in architecture and manners. 
Sut if the place is one that women as well as men 
will patronize, the proprietor will find himself 
obliged to improve all his equipment for their ac- 
commodation 
good food as well as drink, appropriate decoration, 
possibly music and dancing. 

The popularity of outdoor drinking and dining 
should restore beer gardens to their former glory. 
Open-air cafés which aim at a certain exclusiveness 
will be screened from the street by planting or light 
pavilion architecture. The democratic place, on the 
other hand, will put its tables on the very sidewalk 
if the law permits, or else continue the sidewalk 
inside the building line behind a movable glass 
front, all entrance. 


“good old days” 


stools at the bar, tables in alcoves, 


Planning. The planning of a bar, café or tap 
room differs from that of other public places for 
refreshment both in the specialized nature of the 
function it performs and in the specialized equip- 
ment it requires. Jts function being primarily to 
provide pleasure, the architect's first consideration will 
be for the comfort of the occupants: ample space for 
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each person, whether standing or seated, at the bar or 
at tables; the circulation of guests uninterrupted by the 
service paths of waiters; separation of purely drinking 
facilities from the eating, if the house provides both; 
easy access to the open bar if it is the outstanding fea- 
ture; no niggardliness in sanitary accommodations. 
In open-air cafés the chief item in plan is spacious- 
ness, both for the relaxation of the visitors and the pas- 
sage of waiters. Shade provision by foliage or um- 
brellas will accom pany most of the tables. (See p. 419.) 


Design. Appropriateness of decoration or de- 
sign in tap room or café will result from the archi- 
tect creating, by every means known to him, an 
atmosphere perfectly suited to man in the drinking 
mood. The mood may vary in nature and intensity, 
but its psychology is a constant. The modus vivendi 
of civilized beings calls for complete ease of body 
and mind, with a sense of protection from the ir- 
ritating outside world, and if not a stimulus at least a 
free field for conviviality. These are the very real 
though intangible elements of the program before 
the café designer. Varied and many are the solu- 
tions that have been given. 

In European countries where the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors has not been a matter of police 
control, the fine art of designing and building bars 
has gone on apace with the rest of modern archi- 
tecture. Bar rooms have put off, for the most part, 
their gaudy trappings, their mahogany cupids and 
garlands, and have acquired new character and 
elegance through simplicity of design. Since archi- 
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Courtesy, Architectural Rerieu 
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& Garden Co., Ine 


Courtesy. Dubois Fence 





Typical plans: left, tavern restaurant on 50-foot lot, with outdoor tables, and 

one side of interior devoted to bar; right, open-air beer garden possibility for ‘ 

60- or 70-foot corner lot, or larger. The creators of the garden plan supply 
standard units for tts quick erection and will supervise its installation 
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tecture today is a sort of nude and “‘functional”’ 
thing, our bars, being haunts of a sort of mental 
and emotional nudism, need not disguise their 
function any more than their whereabouts. The 
instrumentalities for drink should be forthright and 
obvious. 

In America there is another thing to consider, 
perhaps even more than is necessary in Europe 
the architectural consequences of women. Were it 
not for that, there would probably be no great fuss 
about new drinking places. The unsensitive male 
would return to the unasthetic bar room of yester- 
vear and find therein all the ‘‘atmosphere’’ needed 
for a drinking mood. But in turning neuter, the 
clubs and speakeasies put an end to that sort of 
self-sufficiency. Not only the drinks, the quality of 
the food, and the type of entertainment, but the 
character of the building as wel] must be alluring. 

The expected clientele and the use to which the 
bar will be put are other factors determining the sort 
of bar to be designed. Then, too, the predominant 
mood of the occupants will often establish the type. 
Places where boisterous conviviality may easily 
find a sort of native air are one thing; the milieu for 
intimate or serious conversation over wine glasses is 
quite a different architecture. The designer ventur- 
ing into the realm of drinking places must be aware 
of elements in human nature not generally consid- 
ered in programs touching man’s more serious 
activities. 
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Materials. \Vhen the new genteel café makes its 
polite bow to trade, much of its interior effectiveness 
will be obtained from unusual combinations of new 
materials and from the newer schemes for lighting. 
The same means will bring novelty and gaiety to the 
older cafés when they are converted to the present- 
day tempo. No field of decoration, with the possible 
exception of the theater, offers more latitude for 
gratifying the whims of a client or the imagination 
of a designer than this one of the café bar. The sub- 
ject lends itself to fancifulness, and practically no 
limit has been reached to the number of different 
effects possible from combinations of new materials. 

First, use and wear will determine some of the 
materials. Bar tops have from time immemorial 
been made of mahogany soaked in oil and waxed. 
But the new specifications will list a wide variety, 
wood in finishes with high resistance to beverage 
acids, metal faced plywood, laminated phenolic- 
resin compounds, composition cork, and _ special 
linoleum. Other possibilities are marble, glass, stain- 
less steel, Monel metal or nickel bronze with bright 
or satin finish. The materials of the front of the bar 
will be similarly chosen with regard to the rest of 
the decoration, and the front may be so constructed 
as to make sitting at the bar a matter of comfort. 
(See page 425.) The basic requisite of all barstools, 
of whatever modernity of design, is natural posture. 

The vast expanse of mirror which once spread 
across the whole back of the old-fashioned bar has 
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man Tourist 


On summer afternoons informal 
gatherings for refreshments out of 
doors become a habit, as in this 
forecourt of a popular café in 
Berlin 


Right, above. Some may prefer 
their brew in the modern manner, 
an open roof garden and covered 
sidewalk space, as at the city library 
restaurant in Stockholm 


Right, center. For midday lunch r ' 

© . - ourtesy, Suedish State Railway 
and drink, a cool underground cave 
spanned by brick-vaulted ceilings, 
deep below the level of the street. 
{/ the “Golden Peace” in old 
Stockholm 





Right, below. For late dinners, 
dancing and midnight suppers, 
this intimate “Pirate. Bar” in 
Vienna, decked with ship's gear 
and weirdly lighted 


PLACES TO DRINK THAT FIT 


‘ YOUR MOOD, YOUR PURSE 





OR THE TIME OF DAY 


Dietrich, Vienna 
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For summer dining a 
dancing in Budapest, part 


under roof, partly und 
trees and the open sky. Vay 


architect 


The fountain courtyard 
the Hofbrauhaus in Muni! 
is in the shade of many tre 


and surrounded by a d 


cool arcade 
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Wall inlays decorate the back 
of the bar in the smoking 


lounge on the Bremen. The 
har ilself is paneled in dark 
mahogany 


atural woods and bright 

this bar harmonizes 
the rest of the tourist 
ing saloon on the Conte 
Vola 


Bildkunst Lazi 
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This bar on the Europa is 
trimmed in silvered meta 
and dark walnut, in the rich 
manner of a_ continenta 


hotel bar room 
Vorth German Lloyd Photo 
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Decorative possibilities of 4 
corner appear in this ball- 
room bar on the Bremen, 
light cream, with stool tops 
in old rose 
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Even the transatlantic liner’s swimming pool room 
has its own cocktail bar, as here, on the Bremen, with 
front of green and white tiles and greenish marble 


been gradually reduced to smaller units set in agree- 
ment with particular architectural motifs. Or it may 
be supplanted altogether by sheets of polished 
inetal, panels of precious woods, decorative elements 
in structural glass variously colored. Tradition, 
however, will probably not let mirrors ever pass 
completely out of style, whether they be kept to 
simulate a giddy duplication or increase apparent 
size in small rooms, or serve as the source of light and 
color. Mirrors in series may have their edges joined 
by slender strips of metal, brightly polished, or they 
may be set tightly together edge to edge and 
lastened to the wall by invisible bolts, or set in 
irames of wood of the same color as the surrounding 


decoration. Plate glass shelves with bottles and 
other objects, when set against a mirror, require 


‘illful arrangement to avoid monotonous repeti- 
mn. 


Soft and porous woods are unsuited to bar rooms 
because of their absorption of moisture and reten- 
tion of odors. Leather or parchment used in the 
decoration or equipment of the room will be treated 
specifically to withstand moisture and be free from 
damage by contact with alcoholic acids. Floors must 
of necessity be quiet yet durable, which suggests 
linoleum. cork and rubber, also wood, acidproofed 
and waxed. Carpeted floors are often used in dis- 
tinctive places. 

Walls in veneers of precious woods, in plaster 
frescoed or painted, covered with gold or silver 
leaf to reflect light, in sheets of metal or glass to 
heighten the note of gaiety or covered with wash- 
able papers or fabrics — these are some of the means 
of making the room for drinking more receptive for 
the mood. 

The interior working parts of the bar itself and 
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Dramatic effectiveness through lighting and choice of materials: ceiling 
in silver leaf, lighting screen of pink translucent glass, bar front 
lacquered in gold, carpet blue. The Stalls Bar, Lyric Theatre, London 


exposed metal were formerly made of tin and brass; 
to these have now been added stainless steel and 
Monel metal in the manner of modernized kitchen 
equipment. The waste lines are coated with acid- 
proofing compound, or else are so installed as to be 
easily cleaned by the passage of steam or chemicals 
through them. Exact cabinetworking is required in 
fitting the parts of a bar together, to prevent the 
seepage of liquids or 
places. 


moisture into inaccessible 


Mechanical Equipment. The mechanical equip- 
ment behind the decoration of a bar generally falls 
into a more or less standardized arrangement, for 
the sake of expediting service and also perhaps be- 
cause the venerable tradition of beer-draughting 
has always followed a formula. The technique is 
this: If the bar is quite small or in the home, the 
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supply barrel, which in this case will be the “ half- 
barrel’ containing 15% gals., may be right under 
the bar or back of it and tapped directly. First, 
provision is made for keeping the beer cool, even 
when in storage. The preliminary cooling may be 
accomplished, if the stored amount is small, by the 
old-fashioned ice box method with cakes of ice 
around the barrel. (Though each barrel leaves the 
brewery air-sealed and its wood preserves the origi- 
nal coolness of the contents for a time, no barrel 
should be left long exposed to normal room tem- 
perature. The final cooling to the point of 38 or 40 
would in that case require so great and quick a 
change in temperature that some of the origina! 
flavor would be destroyed.) 

In the larger establishments several barrels ar 
tapped at once, either for one kind of beer or dif 
ferent kinds and lager. They are kept, along wit! 
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1 light color scheme in 
this diminutive closet-bar 
is accented by the foot and 
arm rails in_ shining 
metal, crystal cabinets 
with inside lighting, fan- 
lastic mural _ vignettes. 
Bega, architect 








1 bar front designed for the comfort of the sitter, in 
receding horizontal panels of ebonized wood, with a 
fool rest in stainless steel. Unilever House, London 
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Brilliant in light, this London 
bar has while rubber top and fabru 
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Courtesy, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 





electric current and drainage 





Courtesy, Van Duyne-Moran Fixture 


Another self-contained refrigerated service bar in which there is 


provision for beer storage, cooling, dispensing and other services 
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This prefabricated combination cooling unit and service bar 
with mechanical refrigeration requires connections only 





Perforated drain. Metal 
removable t lining 
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This unit supplied from barre/ls in 2 precooling 
refrigerator on floor below, with beer lines 
Etc, connected 9s in diaaram shown at right 


Courtesy, Rex Cole, General Electric Distributor 
Cross-section of typical beer dis- 
penser employing improved cooling 
coil method, with beer coil im- 
mersed in a water bath cooled 
mechanically 


the reserve barrels, in an insulated storage room 
downstairs, where the temperature is about 50 or 
60°. Each barrel tapped will have a separate supply 
line to a separate faucet on the serving bar above, 
except where two kegs of the same kind of beer are 
tapped at one time. In that case there is one faucet, 
and a dual switch in the supply line starts the flow 
from the second barrel as soon as the first is ex- 
hausted. All feed lines are completely insulated for 
their entire length. The automatic pump or com- 
pressed air cylinder which raises the beer to the 
serving bar must be connected with great care to the 
feed lines, to prevent the entrance of foreign gases, 
water or oil. In any apparatus through which beer 
flows continually a strong chemical reaction de- 
velops and necessitates cleaning about once a week. 
For this reason certain connections are made of hose. 

For the final cooling, preparatory to serving the 
beer, automatic refrigerators for beer may be had in 
units of different sizes and capacities, to fit the 
smallest as well as the largest bars. Their mecha- 
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Based on diagrams of Frigidaire Corp 


Schematic indication of bar and back-bar, basement pre-cooling, 
and final cooling at dispenser, adapted to larger establishments 





nism will probably replace the one-time universal 
system of cooling beer by running it through coils 
immersed in a water bath produced by ice. Electric 
automatic cooling, which guarantees a constant 
temperature for all beer served, free from the fluc- 
tuations caused when replenishing an ice supply, is 
in fact the only practicable method for handling 
peak loads in a large bar. (The motor-driven con- 
densing unit of a large installation is located in the 
basement and water-cooled.) Some of the new beer 
cooling installations follow the ‘‘cooling coil”’ 
method, using artificial refrigerants around the 
pipes; others, dispensing with coils altogether, cool 
the beverage in a tank. The refrigerator with the 
coils consists of a length of block tin pipe, sufficient 
to contain eight or ten glasses, immersed in the 
chemical refrigerant or brine which produces practi- 
cally instantaneous adjustment of temperature to 
about 40° F. Then the beer is ready to be served. 

in the other system, the tank, containing about 
ee gallons, is under artificial pressure slightly 
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above that at which the beer was carbonized at the 
When the faucet is opened and the beer 
leaves the cooling tank, there is consequently little 


brewery. 


loss of its gas content through contact with atmos 
pheric pressure. The exactly 
brewer made and there is no excess of foam, 
claim the proponents of this system. The final ele- 
ment in beer-dispensing is the faucet, and this must 
be no ordinary spigot; a quick full opening with cor- 
rect pressure adjustment is essential in preserving 
original flavor 

Some beer refrigerators provide for automati 
cleaning in a very short time; if no such provision is 
made, the parts of the apparatus through which the 
beer passes must be so installed readily 
removed and cleaned. The serving of wines and 
liquors requires no such specialized additions to a 
bar, beyond shelves for bottles and cooling space for 
certain wines 


flavor is 


as to be 


Bottles of various shapes and sizes 


serve frequently the more fanciful function of 
decoration. 
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BUILDING MONEY 





A monthly section devoted to reporting the news and activities 
in building finance, real estate, management and construction. 





Lawrence Wood Robert, Jr., 43, is the new Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of building. He will have much to 
say about what gold rings are passed out from the Washing- 
ton merry-go-round. Popular, high-spirited, he is a member 
of all Atlanta social clubs and a past member of the Rotary 
Club. At the right is his daughter Louisa, U. S. Olympic 
Team swimmer 


WASHINGTON ADVICE 





on the forthcoming public works program. An indication of what jobs may be 


available. 





Rou press reports, official statements and private 
advice from Washington, certain definite statements 
can now be made regarding the public works program 
shortly to be announced by the Administration. 

1. It will involve at least $2,000,000,000 and per- 
haps three times that much. In Washington it is 
expected that actual construction cannot get a toe- 
hold until autumn and will not reach a mature stride 
until next spring. An emergency wage and salary tax 
may accompany the program. 

2. A special administrative bureau will be created 
to handle the work. Its chief will act as a Coordinator 
or Administrator of practically all Government 
building and emergency construction loans and will 
be directly under the President. Certain Army and 
Navy work will be excluded. 

3. Most of the money will go into engineering 
projects. But as much as possible will be spent on 
building. The amount to be so used will depend 
largely upon the initiative of architects as a body. 
Lack of projects rather than lack of building money 
will limit it. 

4. Much of the work will be done by States and 
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cities through special relief loans. The Administra- 
tion looks with favor upon construction as the best 
way to create employment. The President was 
president of the American Construction Council from 
the day it was formed in 1922 until 1928. 

5. Project sponsors who can lay completed plans 
on the table will receive special consideration. The 
government not only wants to spend money but to 
spend it as quickly as possible. But the projects must 
be soundly conceived. ‘‘Red’’ proposals, not red tape, 
explain the rejection of $80,000,000 of the $100,000,- 
000 turndowns to date. 


I 


Public Building Money. A gigantic public works 
program merely accentuates what has been the 
definite trend of the last few years. In 1928 public and 
largely public construction accounted for a little 
better than one-fourth of the total of $6,628,000,000 
contracts awarded in 37 Eastern States (F. W. 
Dodge figures). Last year, with the total off to $1,352,- 
000,000, they represented well over half of all work. 
These totals of course include engineering work. 
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The total construction of buildings came to $715,000,- 
000 last year. Private work — residential, factory, 
commercial — totaled only $446,000,000. Thus the 
field of public building, hitherto a small more or less 
specialized field, now represents more than one-third 
of the work available to architecture and building. 

First in any discussion of what jobs are to be had 
under Franklin Delano Roosevelt, architect- and 
builder-in-chief, should come that section which has 
been handled by the Treasury Department. Although 
its post offices, court houses, customs houses, and 
departmental buildings have hitherto been financed 
by appropriation from the budget, it is now ex- 
tremely likely that they will be financed, together 
with other public works, through bond issues to be 
amortized over a period of years. 

As every architect knows, the Treasury’s work is 
handed out from Washington, except for that sub- 
stantial part of it which never leaves the office of the 
supervising architect. Opinion now is that local archi- 
tects stand to get a much better break from the new 
Administration. It is considered almost certain that 
under the Economy program the entire building 
functions of the Treasury will be moved to the new 
Bureau and its present organization eliminated. The 
chief dispenser until last month was Major Ferry 
Heath, Assistant Secretary. He often conferred on 





appointments with James Wetmore, the law-trained 
supervising architect who used to be a cattle-buyer, 
and probably listened to the counsel of his good friend 
and crony Architect J. Henri DeSibour, a viscount, 
a ball-player, a wit and a distant in-law of President 
Roosevelt. Much has been written about whether 
political influence played a part in the Treasury's 
appointments. Illuminating along this line was some 
testimony on the subject before a Senate committee 
last year, of which a typical extract follows. 

Committee Chairman (John J. Cochran of Mis- 
sourt): Do you know of any specific instance where 
men have secured work through political influence? 

General R. C. Marshall (American Engineering 
Council): I do not know that to be true. I have no 
doubt that when an engineer or architect comes here 
seeking work, if he is from Missouri, he will get you 
to go with him and introduce him. 

Chairman: . . . whenever they have asked, I have 
refused. 

General Marshall: They seek it. 

Chairman: Yes. Then there is political influence 
used in connection with the selection of an archi- 
tect. ... 

General Marshall: You may call it political influ- 
ence; I do not know whether it is political influence in 
any bad sense. 


PROJECTS READY BUT LACKING FUNDS 








form the basis for the following table, compiled by the Committee on Trade Recovery of the U. 8. Con- 
struction League. Since it was completed on March 28 some changes have been made in the 2,700 
projects involved and, more importantly, additions involving millions of dollars have poured in daily 
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Underwood & Underwood Photos 
Supervising Architect 


James A. Wetmore will 
reach the relirement age of 
70 in October. He has an 
LL.B. from Georgetown. 
In 1883 he went to Scotland 
and Holland to buy blooded 
catlle and two years later 
entered the Treasury De- 
partment. He works long 
hours, wears a high collar, 


slouches behind his desk 
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Jesse Holman Jones 


has a finger in most Hous- 
ton pies. In 1928 he got the 
Democratic convention for 
Houston by giving the party 
a blank check. He went to 
work in a lumberyard at 20, 
became a prolific skyscraper 
builder and owner. Now he 
is 59, tall and suave, the 
richest man in Teras, and 
has trouble with his feet 











Chairman: . . . they will come to some member of 
Congress. . 

General Marshall: They all do not; some do. They 
are unfamiliar with Washington — 

This testimony probably describes the Treasury 
situation as well as anything and gives a hint as to 
the means of getting all types of public work. It is 
obvious that neither the Treasury nor any other pub- 
lic body can drop names in a hat and select one. 
There are dozens of well-qualified men for every job. 
Competence, plus aggressiveness, plus at least some 
“back scratching’’ has won many a contract. 

At present however there seems a tendency to ex- 
aggerate the part that the Treasury’s functions (of 
which post offices account for 60 per cent) will play 
in the volume of business during the next few years. 
There are some 200 post offices which will be built 
this year and possibly the program can be stepped up 
to twice that amount. The unexpended Treasury 
appropriation is now $93,000,000 and most of the post 
othice work remaining consists of jobs running around 
$150,000 or less. In recent years the trend of this type 
of work has been as follows: 


Unit: $1,000,000 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
WN ic as sh kw we ke 7 9 25 68 64 
Other public buildings....... 69 112 115 113 54 


A post office saturation point will probably soon be 
a definite possibility. It must also be remembered 
that smaller cities are not so anxious for post offices as 
they once were for the tax exemption of their valuable 
sites slices the tax rolls. Another Governmental field 
with exaggerated possibilities consists of veterans’ 
hospitals. Despite all reports to the contrary, the 
Administration is opposed to building structures just 
for the sake of putting men to work and buying ma- 
terials. Money will go into buildings that fulfill a 
definite need. 
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The Greatest of These. The Administration is 
fully in approval of housing projects which involve 
slum clearance. The first of these to pass the R. F. C. 
was the Knickerbocker Village project in Manhattan 
(see page 433) on which no money has yet been ad- 
vanced. Two major housing plans now before the 
R. F. C. involve further slum clearance in Manhattan 
and Cleveland. 

It is very likely that housing will receive the great- 
est part of the public works money to go into build- 
ings. Previously the stumbling block has been the 
R. F. C. requirement that it conform to State or 
municipal housing laws, for little such legislation has 
been enacted. Now, with the senates of many States 
in adjournment, it seems certain that the “‘ Bureau of 
Public Works”’ will operate under much broader pow- 
ers than the R. F. C. There now seems no doubt but 
that it will lend directly to States and cities for 
housing as well as other public works and that where 
there is not the proper law the terms of the loan will 
take the law’s place in regulating rentals and other 
details. 

The architect who wants some +f this work must 
quickly and first of all ascertain the legal situation in 
his city and then assume the dual réle of promoter 
and propagandist. Instead of being terrified because 
real estate interests do not like housing, he should 
find the owners of large tracts of slum property who 
might want to employ it this way. He should win the 
cooperation of the city’s construction interests. Then 
a Civic interest in housing and slum clearance should 
be aroused. This is a fairly simple and quite inex- 
pensive matter even if a professional publicity man is 
engaged. Housing has on its side great emotional 
appeal easily mobilized. A newspaper’s support can 
be won. An exhibit of housing in other cities can be 
shown. Representative citizens can be formed into 
a Committee on Better Housing. 

If the city is permitted to borrow to go into the 
housing business the problem of equity money will 
perhaps be solved. In any case, the R. F. C. seems 
willing to put up 85 per cent of the money, judging 
from the Fred F. French loan. With the proper local 
propaganda it is perfectly possible that a housing 
project could be financed by the public sale of stock. 
With most investments in ill repute philanthropy at 
6 per cent could be made to sound very attractive by 
a local securities house. In doing this there is no rea- 
son why three or four architectural firms should not 
unite in the effort. 

Ostensibly, the housing is handled by the local 
corporation which borrows the money. But the 
R. F. C. holds the whip hand. So far the'R. F. C. has 
listened with the greatest of respect on housing mat- 
ters to the sage opinion of Director Jesse Jones of 
Houston, a rich real estate operator in his own right. 
He should surely be included in the list of Washington 
officials that the promoters should see. For although 
the R. F. C. becomes merely a financing agency for 
the ‘Bureau of Public Works”’ there is little doubt 
but that Builder Jones will continue to sit with the 
sages of his party and he will probably be named 
R. F. C. chief. 


The Architectural Forum has been privately in- 
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formed that the ‘‘ Bureau of Public Works”’ will ap- 
point a local architect to watch over the work, 
material specifications and standards. This offers an- 
other opportunity to share in the public works 
program. The appointments will, of course, be made 
from Washington and while the men who make them 
will appoint only competent architects they will 
surely not turn a deaf ear to such men as Lawrence 
Wood Robert, the new Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Postmaster James Farley, the dispenser of 
patronage, and future appointees to the rapidly 
forming “ Building Brain Trust.” 

It is also possible that projects other than slum 
clearance will be considered as self-liquidating hous- 
ing. In the middle of April the R. F. C. was surprised 
to receive an application for a loan to erect a number 
of homes on very cheap land in Kansas, each to have 
five acres to be planted in sugar beets. The crop would 
make the homes self-sustaining and yet the develop- 
ment would be near enough a center so that some 
members of the families could commute to work. 
The homes would be mortgaged, self-liquidating 
through amortization. A high officer of the R. F. C. 
was of the private opinion that the idea was excellent 
and fitted in with the Administration’s plan of im- 
proving the U. S. standard of living. 


Ill 


States and Cities. Federal money will without 
doubt be loaned for hospitals, asylums, jails and cther 
institutions. Local politicians will handle the ap- 
pointments and there is no reason why architects 
should not start making contacts with them. This 
statement contains no innuendo of graft or corrup- 
tion. There are simply two forms of business, private 
and governmental. To get both (and when you have 
none of one it is important to get some of the other) it 
is important to understand the methods of both. 


IV 


The Man Who. The successor of Major Heath in 
the Treasury Department is Lawrence Wood Robert, 
Jr., 43, Georgia-born and Georgia-raised. Most 
Atlantans know him and have an anecdote to tell 
about it. His father was called ‘‘ Wood” so his grand- 
father called him ‘“‘Chip”’ and the nickname sticks. 
At Georgia Tech he captained both the baseball and 
football teams and the editor of his classbook chose 
Love is Better than Fame as the best quotation describ- 
ing him. Then, as now, he was a lavish and hearty 
entertainer. He is married and has a son 21 and a 
daughter 18. The daughter, Louisa, was a member of 
the U. S. Olympic swimming team. 

Before he went to college Mr. Robert spent a year 
working on railway construction for his father. After 
receiving his B.S. degree in 1908 (he is both a civil 
and an electrical engineer) he worked for Park A. 
Dallas, cotton mill engineer. In 1916 he formed 
Robert & Co., consulting engineers and architects. 
Since then the firm has handled $250,000,000 worth 
of projects in 75 cities and twenty States. Mr. Robert 
is a member of the Georgia State Board of Architects 
and of the national societies of civil, electrical and 
mechanical engineers. He is a director of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta. During the War he built a 
large textile mill at Columbus, Ga., for the Bibb 
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Manufacturing Company of Macon. It is still con- 
sidered one of the South’s finest. His firm handled al] 
the cotton mills of Goodyear and Goodrich. He pro- 
moted and engineered the moving of a number of 
cotton mills from New England, working in conjunc- 
tion with the Alabama Power Company. He has 
been active in hydro-electric developments. He has 
played a big part in Georgia Tech’s affairs and has 
done considerable of its building work. He is a close 
friend of the former Senator John Cohen, publisher 
of the Atlanta Journal and of Senator Richard B. 
Russell, Jr. His activities have been highly profitable 
and he is considered one of Atlanta’s moneymen. 

Present bills being written for the Public Works 
program favor the choice of a public figure for the 
Coordinator or Administrator of the department. It 
has been said that Alfred E. Smith may have the job 
if he wants it. There will also probably be an archi- 
tect-in-chief (so many Southern appointments have 
been made that a Northern man may well receive the 
post) and an engineer-in-chief. State Administrators 
may be appointed to coordinate the work and handle 
local appointments. But in the capital it is conceded 
that, whatever the final set-up is, Lawrence Wood 
Robert Jr., working in harmony with Postmaster 
Farley, will still have much to say in matters relating 
to public works. In public matters the vassals of a 
party are listened to by the chiefs but they in turn 
obey the chiefs. The competent man who can com- 
mand the attention of both has a good chance of 
getting some work. 


HOUSING ARGUMENTS 





ARCHITECTURAL * 


A brief summary of their chief points 
of attack. 





, Battle of the Slums has been recurring at in- 
tervals ever since there were slums, which is ever 
since there were large towns, a matter of a great 
many centuries. The forces in opposition remain the 
same. Against toleration of slums were and are 
persons in authority who by their social, political, 
medical, and economic culture realized and realize 
still that slums are a sort of permanent revolution- 
ary lesion, an old T.B., that does not instantly kill 
but that undermines always and that may suddenly 
kill one day. These superior persons have been 
emperors, bishops, and citizens like Mr. Al Smith. 
Their followers in the battle were and are equally 
cultivated persons of a disinterested financial class, 
reformers, philanthropists, professors, novelists, 
philosophers, artists, editorial writers, and that 
most valiant and stubborn of the modern types, 
the social worker. The thesis of this class has ever 
remained the same: it is evil to have poverty at all; 
but we apparently cannot subdue it; but the most 
evil aspect of poverty is life in the slum; we can 
outlaw the slum; we can force people to live in 
decency, whether they like it or not, for our own 
safety as for their own good. 

Now why is it that this battle is so eternal, just 
who is it that is on the other side? If there have 

(Continued on page 26) 
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FIRST R.F.C. HOUSING PROJECT 





Its cost and operating schedule revealed for the first time. The story of its assem- 


blage, showing Fred F. French at work. 





ry’ 

£ HE incredible Mr. French is tall and lean, bald as 
a cue ball, and a very serious gentleman. He neither 
drinks nor plays cards and prides himself upon the 
way his life has followed Horatio Alger’s design. He 
is always reminding friends of his humble origins and 
once, having told reporters how much the rich were 
suffering from the depression, hastened to add: “I 
know there is a lot of nobility among poor people. I 
ought to know. I was raised among them. I was one of 
the junior members of the Frog Hollow gang in my 
time. But things are not so easy for me, even now.” 

The incredible Mr. French can sell. And he can in- 
spire his young salesmen to sell. Of a morning, before 
they go forth to peddle his shares, he is apt to read 
them the Message to Garcia. Without a smile he tells 
them to “‘stand before your bathroom mirror and 
practice smiling for ten minutes in the morning and 
night. . . . Get smiling into your system.” He de- 
voutly believes that ‘‘The best example for a sales 
talk is the life of Jesus Christ.” 

In 1929 things were booming for Fred Fillmore 
French. East side, west side, all around the town. 
And it was then that he conceived the grandest of his 
grand ideas. It was to assemble 45 acres that lay 
between Brooklyn and Manhattan Bridges, clear 
them of their tenements and erect upon them a great 
money-making housing project. Joseph Platzker, the 
hard-working, publicity-shy president of the East 
Side Chamber of Commerce, suggested this develop- 
ment be called ‘‘ Knickerbocker Village’’ and the Big 
Chief agreed. 

Just as the campaigns — land-buying and stock- 
selling — were getting underway, Mr. French took 
ill. He attended conferences (all held in the privacy 
of his apartment) even when he was so ill he had to 
crawl on the floor. When he was finally brought to a 





Knickerbocker Village 


The shaded area shows its location, with the financial 
district easily accessible 
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hospital and oper- 
ated upon he had a 
microphone hung 
over his bed. It was 
attached to a loud- 
speaker in his audi- 
torium where his 
salesmen were 
gathered. Flat on 
his back, weak and 
faint, he whispered 
some of his most in- 
spiring talks and 
work went on. 

Great precautions 
were taken to main- 
tain secrecy. Mr. 
French and 41 brok- 
ers associated with 
him signed a solemn 
document which In 1929 he said, ‘For many 
bound them not to Yeas awe mused othe phenom 
discuss the project 
with anyone. ‘“‘Anyone,”’ it was clearly explained, 
included ‘Wife, friends, business associates and 
officers, directors and employes of the French 
companies included, except the undersigned.”’ At 
regular intervals Mr. French called these 41 to- 
gether and chanted the oath to them as a reminder. 
Not one of them yielded to the great temptations 
which beset them. It was further agreed that the 41 
should not speak when passing in the street, should 
get off at wrong floors in the French Building and 
reach the office by the fire-escape. All transactions 
were in cash. 

To confuse people, the buying was done by five 
dummy companies, each with a plausible disguise. 
The Allied Metal Markets, headed by a dealer in 
steel, was believed to be after warehouse sites. The 
Tenement Renovation Company seemed to be about 
what its name implied. Incidentally, this company 
cost Mr. French $115,000. At its head he had placed a 
new friend. The friend went off with the money and 
Mr. French could hardly report it to the police with- 
out freeing the cat. Southerners seeking land for a 
great produce market were thought to be behind 
Southern Markets, Inc. Dikram Ehramijiian, Inc., 
was a bit mysterious, as was the Druiss Company, 
but the word spread that a rich Armenian was buying 
land for a colony. 

As the concentrated nature of the buying became 
known, the assemblage became more difficult. Some- 
times the French agents began bidding for land out- 
side of the chosen area and then let it go to other 
bidders to reduce their buying power. Real estate 
circles were filled with rumors. Of course some people 
said it was Mr. French’s work, but at the time their 
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Architects’ Drawings 


as prepared within the French organization 


guess carried no more weight than such yarns as that 
Mr. Rockefeller planned a new financial center, that 
Al Smith was going to give the land to the people 
who lived on it, that the Van Sweringens planned a 
great terminal, that the Government would place an 
airport there, even that ‘‘Gold has been discovered.”’ 

Late in 1931 Mr. French revealed his ownership by 
asking for tax reductions. Work on the first unit was 
promised, then held up. Late this March the R. F. C. 
announced an $8,000,000 loan to complete two build- 
ings on Mr. French’s land. The accompanying pic- 
tures show the location of these units and their ap- 
pearance as now planned. The announcement of the 
loan came as a surprise since the French project had 
not been on Alfred E. Smith’s original ‘approved 
list.” It was believed to have been approved after it 
became evident that the Hillside project, for which a 
loan of over $3,000,000 had been authorized, might 
not go through because of the concerted efforts of 
real estate and the fact that it involved no actual 
slum clearance. In this connection the French inter- 
ests had a strong talking point in the terrible condi- 
tion of the buildings to be razed and the fact that one 


block involved had been called ‘the lung block” by 
Alfred Smith because of its high rate of tuberculosis. 

Information on the financial details has not been 
available. However, the box with this article shows 
the schedule of operating expense as the French or- 
ganization outlined it to the R. F. C. 

Since then, interest has been raised from 4 to 5 per 
cent and amortization lowered from 3 to 2 per cent. 
Both these changes have been made in the table, which 
shows the result of the first year and the first fifteen 
years. 

The land cost was put at $3,171,260 and the build- 
ing cost at $6,139,510. Of the 219,000 sq. ft. needed, 
all but 54,000 had been acquired recently, and of the 
remainder 45,000 was under option at around $20 per 
sq. ft. In the original schedule, acquired land was put 
at $1,816,724, land to be acquired at $1,202,586 and 
a street to be used at $278,575. The buildings were to 
contain 12,426,312 sq. ft. at.40 cents, plus $150,000 
for additional foundations and 9 per cent in archi- 
tects’ and builders’ fees and a 10 per cent safety mar- 
gin. The exact amount of the loan has not been fixed. It 
will probably be over $8,000,000. Thus, since the cost 
of land and buildingsis roughly $9,400,000, the R. F.C. 
is lending 85 per cent of the cost of the project. The 
New York Housing Act provides that only 66 per cent 
of the project can be mortgaged — hence the use of 
debentures. It is expected that in 13 years the mort- 
gage will be refinanced and the R. F. C. debentures re- 
tired. An interesting point is that in making the loan the 
R. F. C. stated the land cost will be subject to audit 
and all subcontracts will be on a competitive basis. 

The buildings will be twelve stories high and to- 
gether will contain 1,630 apartments with 6,030 
rooms. Three thousand people now dwelling in the 
area will move elsewhere, for with rooms at $12.50, 
Knickerbocker Village will cater to the white-collared 
Wall Street workers. 

Some of the bitterest criticism of Knickerbocker 





Operating Schedule 


For First YEAR 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 
OvER 15 YEARS 


Per room Per room Per room Per room 








Total per year per month Total per year per month 
INCOME 

oo ee ree eer $904,500 $150.00 $12.50 $904,500 $150.00 $12.50 
Dae id hen aid we tig ol ate 42,500 7.05 .59 42,500 7.05 .59 
NS SE CTR PO Te 6,630 1.10 .09 6,630 1.10 .09 
ad ee bk hae eteaen 38,765 6.43 ao 38,765 6.43 oe 
oe aes one ob eanks oo eeduneenne $992,395 $164.58 $13.71 $992,395 $164.58 $13.71 

EXPENSES 
Interest on mortgage — 5% ($6,334,000)......... $316,700 $52.52 $4.38 $270,145 $44.80 $3.73 
Amortization of mortgage — 2%... ........00005 126,680 21.02 1.75 126,680 21.02 1.75 
2Interest on debentures — 5% ($2,219,100)........ 110,955 18.40 1.53 71,772 11.90 .99 
Dividend on stock — F. F. F. Operators, Inc. — 6% 56,814 9.42 .79 56,814 9.42 .79 
Operating expenses — 6,030 rooms at $39.14...... 236,016 39.14 2.95 236,016 39.14 2.95 
Taxes on land — $5.86 per room................ 35,334 5.86 .49 35,334 5.86 .49 
I oe ee ed ee pe ie oes 49,620 8.22 .68 49,620 8.22 .68 
NE. 6 ck cnt dr nevecneiaansiawaweee $932,119 $154.58 $12.88 $846,381 $140.36 $11.69 
Net income — for retirement of debentures......... $60,276 $10.00 $.83 $146,014 $24.22 $2.02 


1 Computed @ $75 per front foot for inside stores, $125 for corner stores. 


* These are income debentures. The R. F. C. will subscribe to $1,626,700 of them if the costs turn out as estimated. They have priority of income and 
retirement over the debentures which the French organization will acquire. All the debentures will be retired in 15.19 years. 
3 This low estimate has met much criticism, especially since it is obvious that a substantial increase in it would wipe out earnings. In the final schedule 


the vacancy percentage for the first year was fixed at a much higher rate. 
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In the heart of this neigh- 
borhood Fred F. French’s 
“Knickerbocker Village”’ 
will arise. Clearance will 
mean moving day for 3,000 
people 


Village was that the land cost was too high. The high 
cost of the 54,000 unacquired square feet in relation 
to the owned land was especially striking. The French 
organization made much of the fact that the State 
Housing Board allowed a $13 valuation. And, rather 
proudly, it was pointed out that: ‘We have been in 
the real estate business in New York for 25 years and 
though mistakes are possible to anyone, at least the 
fact of our extensive purchases may offer some argu- 
ment as to value. . The assemblage of these 1414 
acres . . . and the assemblage of approximately 7 '% 
acres for our Tudor City development are the only 
large assemblages of the kind ever accomplished on 
Manhattan Island. We should practically understand 
the problem of ‘hold-ups’ and other factors which 
make large assemblages expensive, whereas other real 
estate concerns can only understand them theo- 
retically.”’ 





4f 169 Cherry Street this 
outhouse is still in use. 
The faucet supplies all the 
water for the building 
Children carry i upstairs 
in pails 
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is examined, its building outlook and real estate condition discussed. Notes on 
Architect Hayden, Builder Carlson, Banker Calder. 





TT: ERE’S nothing cheerful in the scene. Men idle 
on the streets all day. Their hands are in the pock- 
ets of their worn overcoats and their faces are hard. 
Two thousand of them have asked the city for help 
or for a job. Others haven't asked but stand on the 
corners and wait. There aren’t many trucks leaving 
the 29 factories, nor is there much business for the 
railroad. Most of the local merchants are technically 
insolvent. 

Building permits taken out in Bristol last year 
came to only $172,000—a bare 10th of 1926's 
figure. In January they were only $2,636. The de- 
pression has hit Bristol hard, perhaps harder than 
it hit other small communities in the Connecticut 
Valley, that area where for 150 years have lived and 
labored the most skilled metal workers in the land. 
Yet men haven’t given up. Harold A. Hayden, the 
architect, keeps his office if not his draftsmen. Carl 
E. Carlson, president of both the Bristol Lumber 
Company and the Building & Loan Association can 
think of 1938 with hope, if not of tomorrow or next 
winter. 

Bristol is not beautiful. During most of its 206 
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years it grew without foresight of planning. Its 
biggest factories press hard upon its business center 
and housing projects have flourished on the out- 
skirts where the factories should be. The factories 
themselves are mostly unadorned brick buildings, 
the type that covers New England from Portsmouth 
to Providence. Yet in Bristol there are neither slums 
nor the filth of poverty. There are marginal dwell- 
ings to be sure, ill-appearing shacks which would be 
vacated with the first fattening of the Bristol pay- 
roll. But they can suffice for the present and prob- 
ably the next several years. 

The City of Bristol had well over 28,000 inhabit- 
ants at the last census and now has 1,500 or so less. 
But Bristol’s demand for manpower is still much less 
than its manpower. The City’s growth began in the 
first decade of the century when its population 
jumped 40 per cent. In the next ten years Bristol 
boomed to the War tempo and gained 53 per cent. 
Poles and Italians were imported to tend the ma- 
chines which had been run by Yankee hands. When 
they grew scarce, French Canadians were obtained 
in Canada. But three out of four Bristolians are still 
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native-born Americans. And three out of four 
Bristol houses are owned by the families which live 
in them. 

The City of Bristol covers 25 square miles. In 
that area are: 4,226 dwellings, 200 acres occupied 
by six parks, 5,147 telephones, 3 motion picture 
theaters with 2,309 seats, 18 churches, 20 schools, 
101% miles of paved streets, 2 hotels, 13 miles of 
trolley tracks, and, strangely enough, a central 
heating plant serving the business district. There 
are no natural advantages to Bristol’s location, 
industrial or scenic. It is impossible to explain why 
a city should have grown there. Except, of course, 
that when a man builds a better mouse-trap . . . 

Manufacturers. Theroll of Bristol manufacturers 
is impressive. First and foremost comes that impor- 
tant General Motors unit, the New Departure 
Company. When New Departure cracks its whip or 
blows its whistle most of Bristol responds. New 
Departure, more than the other factories, drew into 
Bristol what is now its excess population. New 
Departure’s housing projects for its employes 
started what turned out to be an unfortunate real 
estate boom in Bristol. 

Second biggest of the Bristol plants is that of 
the E. Ingraham Company, whose $1 watches are 
known everywhere and which is one of the biggest 
timepiece makers in the world. Now, in addition to 
clocks and watches, it is making cabinets and furni- 
ture and has recalled many men. The other impor- 
tant Bristol plants are the Wallace Barnes Company, 
making springs of all types and a leader in the field; 
the Bristol Brass Company which supplies the 
essentials of automobile radiators among other 
things; the American (World-Brand) Silver Com- 
pany; the Veeder-Root Company, which makes 
counting and measuring machines; the Horton 
Company, maker of steel fishing rods and golf 
clubs; the Sessions Clock Company, an old family 
business. 

Endless accounts could be told of how political 
and industrial intrigue play a large part in Bristol's 
life. Petty jealousies and trade alliances abound. 
The manufacturers and the rich families who have 
gathered the profits of generations of manufacturing 
dominate the Bristol scheme of things. Naturally 
their interests are conservative to the extreme, a 
fact reflected in the City’s banking and real estate 
situation. 

This domination of the manufacturers and their 
conservatism was reflected by the crisis which came 
last year. The assessed valuation of Bristol is close 
to $54,000,000. Local real estate men feel that con- 
ditions never really justified so high a figure. But 
the city borrowed on it to the hilt. In the troubled 
times of 1932, when one of the large family-run 
businesses was in tax arrears, Bristol faced diffi- 
culty in meeting a tax anticipation warrant. De- 
Witt Page, the president of New Departure, had 
just returned from Florida. He quickly arranged a 
$500,000 loan from New York's Bankers Trust 
Company, an event dramatized by the local press. 
Then, alarmed at the city’s finances, five leading 
citizens constituted themselves a ‘‘ Finance Board”’ 
to run things correctly and with the $500,000 loan 
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THE BRISTOL ARCHITECT 

is Harold A. Hayden, a red-haired man of 41 who was 
graduated from the Pratt Institute in 1915 and 
served in the Engineers Corps during the War. 
Schools, hospitals, stores, war 
memorials, industrial build- 
ings, theaters, residences 
great and small have come 
from his boards. For the 
architect in the small com- 
munity is the general practi- 
tioner of his profession. There 
are no near-by specialists 
to tell him about the qualities 
of a certain type of steel or 
roofing material. He has to 
find out for himself, and 
enjoys doing it. 

One of the chief problems 
of the architect in a small 
community is to keep the 
business of those wealthy 
families who fit into the social 
life of near-by large cities. 
Architect Hayden has suc- 
ceeded unusually well in this. 
The state-famed home of 
Senator Fuller Barnes was designed in his office, as 
was its handsome swimming pool. 

There’s little work in the Hayden office today. 
But he keeps it open, finding time to sketch and to 
participate in competitions. Like many other archi- 
tects he has probably at times felt it would be wisest 
to close up his shop. But like many other architects 
he knows that eventually some orders will come in; 
and meanwhile he has a stubborn pride in his pro- 
fession and his work. 














as a wedge they obtained the power. These citizens 
represented the manufacturers: Frank G. Hughes, 
vice president and general manager of New Depart- 
ure; Charles T. Treadway, chairman of Bristol 
Bank & Trust Company and once head of New 
Departure; State Senator Fuller Barnes, affluent 
head of the Wallace Barnes Company; Edward 
Ingraham; and Alexander Harper, president of both 
Bristol Brass and American Silver. 

There is no question of the timeliness of this inter- 
vention. But some people felt that crisis or no crisis, 
the “Big Five’’ had arrogated too much power. 

Overshadowed by Bristol’s big factories is the 
William L. Barrett Company, makers of glass- 
cutting tools. Its president is Richard Barrett, a 
keen young man who was graduated from Harvard 
eight years ago. He works at a roll-top desk in his 
shirtsleeves and knows his employes by their first 
names. He has seen Bristol's leaders speculate in 
stocks and real estate and lose. He knows that the 
management of local banks was not above criticism. 
He has a bitter dislike for New Departure, caused 
perhaps in part by the fact that when labor was 
scarce New Departure drew men away from other 
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‘obs by being able to offer them cheap homes and 
participation in the employe profit-sharing cam- 
paign. He has definite ideas about Bristol's future 
and feels it must act quickly to save itself from the 
competition of better situated centers. Mr. Barrett 
called a mass meeting in one of the high schools to 
form a Nonpartisan Taxpayers’ League. About 
1,000 taxpayers came and elected him president. 
His goal is to reduce taxes on residential property 
by 25 per cent and to have a new assessment. He 
thinks that some of the big manufacturers, while 
paying a high tax rate of about 26 mills, have ob- 
tained unfairly low assessments. The “Big Five”’ 
are all Yale graduates and feel Mr. Barrett is a 
‘Harvard parlor pink talking a lot of socialism’! 
Mr. Barrett, until it was called to his attention, 
never realized the Yale-Harvard angle to the fight. 
All of which is unimportant in itself but gives an 
indication of the line-up in Bristol. 

The Rise and Fall. The first phase of real estate 
inflation in Bristol began after the War when its 
new working population had to be housed. The New 
Departure Company formed a real estate subsidiary 
which built over 100 homes. And there was also 
formed the Bristol Realty Company, with $1,000,- 
000 worth of common stock sold by public subscrip- 
tion. Many people in Bristol bought its shares 
although control was obtained by New Departure. 
This company erected 233 homes and now holds 166 
second mortgages. The usual method of selling was 
to get a $500 down payment and a 40 per cent 
first mortgage through one of the banks. By last 
March 17 of the sold homes were quit claimed; 24 
homes were vacant; 24 were rented to the jobless 
(through the city) at $10 a month; 27 were rented 
at ‘‘fair prices.’” The company has bought back 51 
per cent of its stock, but its shares today have only 
a nominal value against the original $100. 

It should be noted that the real estate boom was 
an effect of the War rather than ‘‘ Coolidge market”’ 
conditions. Except for new industrial building, 
Bristol was on a fairly even course after 1923. And 
counting all building, even when factories were 
behind in orders, there was no boom in construction 
during recent years. The pertinent statistics were: 


MORTGAGES 

BUILDING PERMITS (Placed on 

Number Value Bristol Property) 
PER ry 333 $1,626,000 $2,524,000 
ee 353 853,000 2,843,000 
PE eee 436 1,636,000 2,728,000 
| Pearce 732 2,253,000 3,118,000 
aE nae 614 1,812,000 2,062,000 
PP cok ceeetess 497 2,446,000 1,824,000 
Pd cardia anatase 416 878,000 2,153,000 
SOO dks caren ot 319 386,000 1,026,000 
| Se 266 172,000 660,000 


Vacancies in homes are now estimated at some- 
what over 12 per cent. This figure, not large in itself, 
has been enough to freeze the market for real estate. 
In office buildings the situation is confused. Space 
rented on a month-to-month basis has had its 
rentals reduced. But where leases exist there has 
been practically no effort to help the tenant, a 
act perhaps largely due to the absentee-ownership 
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Wide World 


An Eminent Bristolian 


is DeWitt Page (center), president of New Departure. On 
the left is Charles F. Kettering, vice president of 
General Motors, inventor of Delco ignition and the 
self-starter. Al the right is Studebaker’s Albert R. Russell 


of much valuable property. There are 31 chain 
stores in Bristol but the conservative atmosphere 
which pervades Bristol's financial circles has dic- 
tated an attitude of ‘“‘no reduction while they can 
afford to pay.”’ And the ability to pay is apparently 
gauged by solvency alone. 

The prevailing rate on mortgages is 6 per cent. 
While there has been no sentiment among the 
citizenry for a ‘“‘foreclosure moratorium”’ there has 
been much agitation for lower interest charges. 
But the banks have shown no tendency to retreat 
an inch on this, since it would force them to lower 
their rate of 4 per cent on savings departments. 
This is the conservative attitude of the manufactur- 
ing faction reflected in the not-to-be-altered sanctity 
of the Bristol contract. 

There is no evidence that Bristol was ever over- 
built. To fill the homes and offices now vacant it 
needs not more babies but more income. Purchasing 
power has been contracted almost unbelievably in 
all classes. The factories are using about half as 
much manpower as formerly and paying less for it. 
The executives in Bristol were all hurt badly by the 
stock market. For in 1927, 1928, 1929, Bristol was 
too close to Wall Street. Its big men made frequent 
trips to New York and came back with orders and 
zest for common stocks. Executives from other 
cities, shopping in Bristol for parts, told tall tales of 
profits to come. There is no way to measure the debt 
of Bristol, but man, woman and child it owes 
money. Recently the New Departure Company 
paid $320,000 to its employes under the General 
Motors profit-sharing plan. Every merchant in 
town felt the effect, directly or indirectly, and not 
nearly so much in sales as in the paying of bills all 
around. 

A vague possibility exists that some sudden 
development may bring prosperity to Bristol before 
it reaches the rest of the nation. Old-timers recall 
how things boomed when New Departure brought 
out its coaster brake. Now there are stories that 
New Departure has perfected an automatic gear- 
shift which will double, triple, the demand for its 
ball bearings. But barring some such happening, 
Bristol cannot ease its way out of its hole alone. 
Readjustments may help the financial situation 
along. But before there can be any real building in 
Bristol payrolls will have to increase, old debts will 
have to be paid. 
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The men in Bristol who are closest to construction 
and whose business it is to keep their ears open see 
little chance of any improvement while the present 
condition persists. But it must be noted that to 
Bristol the present condition represents a steady 
downtrend. Until people in Bristol feel secure, feel 
that business and banking will grow no worse, 
nothing can scare out an extra dollar for building. 
But three points must be taken note of: 

1. The statistics lie. Practically no permits were 
taken out last year for alterations and repairs — 
ten, with a total value of $10,000. Yet a good deal 
more of such work went on and is going on — 
without a permit. This is probably true of thousands 
of other communities, small in each individual case 
but in the sum total large enough to alter slightly 
the U.S. building picture as reflected by statistics. 

2. People want to build. A dozen or so Bristol- 
ians have wanted to build in the last few years and 
have come so near to it that they have talked with 
Architect Hayden or one of the building material 
companies. Several of them had certain figures in 
mind when the market broke. Each year they have 
hoped they could afford to do what they wanted the 
next. Now most of them are tired of waiting. They 
have new, smaller figures in mind and will build as 
soon as they feel secure that their incomes will 
grow no smaller. This is a potential demand which 
must be distinguished from that of people who will 
build when their incomes grow larger. 

Shifting events have also made some work inevi- 
table. A typical example is the deserted marble 
building of the Bristol Trust Company which was 
absorbed by another bank. This building is beauti- 
ful to look at but useless in its present form for 
anything but banking. The land it stands on is 
assessed at $500 per front foot. Something will 
be done about it as soon as things look secure. 
Development of this property could easily force 
competitive modernization on other blocks which 
for the immediate present are satisfied to let things 
drift. These jobs will appear as soon as incomes 
stop dwindling. On the other hand a slight in- 
crease in incomes would help unfreeze local busi- 
ness men who plan to improve their properties as 
soon as they have borrowing power again. It would 
also enable home-owners to make necessary repairs 
and competition for rentals could cause numerous 
marginal homes, renting at $20 to $30 a month, to 
be replaced. 

3. New building will be on a sound basis. In 
Bristol, as probably in similar communities, men 
realize now that mortgages were granted with too 
much emphasis on the value of the land and not 
enough on the value of the house and the credit of 
its owner. Carl E. Carlson, president of the $230,- 
000-in-assets Bristol Lumber Company, plans to 
have an integrated business when there’s any chance 
of getting business. He will have the services of an 
architect and a contractor whom he can trust and 
will finance the home-owner when necessary. He 
plans to see that nobody builds in excess of income 
and that loans be made on stricter appraisals of the 
value of the home as a business property, with 
careful thought given to rates of depreciation. 
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Bristol has been so chastened that speculative rea] 
estate activity cannot start again for years, or at 
least while the present generation is in power. 

In addition to these factors, an appraisal of 
Bristol must note that one fundamental conception 
has not changed a whit. It is the belief that for a 
man to own his home is the right and proper state of 
affairs. This is best of all reflected in the bankers’ 
attitude. 

Banks and Mortgages. _Bristol’s banks are heav- 
ily involved in local real estate and of course have 
been hurt by the growing inability of borrowers to 
pay interest. Together, Bristol Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and Bristol Savings Bank had, at a recent 
date, $18,830,000 in deposits. At the same time 
$14,443,000 was invested in mortgages and $695,500 
in foreclosed real estate. In other words, over 80 
per cent of the deposits were backed by real estate, 
largely local. 

The lack of an open mind in reducing interest 
rates and rentals in the town would suggest a fore- 
closing policy on the part of the banks. But only 
few foreclosures are being made. Between Septem- 
ber and February the bank most heavily interested 
in real estate foreclosed on only 1 per cent of its 
loans as far as the figures can reveal. The people in 
Bristol feel that their bankers are more than fair and 
say so. Bristol met the banking crisis as did most 
small communities — calmly and with some humor; 
but without panic or resentment. 

A good deal of this leniency is not so much be- 
cause the banks don’t want more real estate as it 
is because they want people in Bristol to own 
homes. Some of the out-of-town lenders have been 
unusually severe in claiming their legal rights. But 
Bristol bankers are devoted to Bristol. In good 
times this perhaps caused them to lend unwisely. 
Advocates of branch banking who would use this 
statement as an argument in their favor must 
remember that proof is dismally lacking that 
larger banks fared otherwise. And few large banks 
could take the interest in Bristol that its own 
bankers do. They have not lost faith in mortgage 
loans, and they feel that such a loan is important 
primarily as an aid to the community rather than a 
profitable investment. 

The bankers of Bristol are of course closely con- 
nected with the manufacturers. The manufacturers, 
as was shown in “Big Five vs. Barrett,’’ have an 
unholy fear of anything tending away from the 
conservative conduct of the social system. And it is 
so with the banks. Bristol Bank & Trust Company 
is controlled by the rich Treadwell family. Its 
president is William P. Calder, a short, lively man 
of Scotch descent who played football at Wesleyan 
and worships at the Congregational church. He is 
popular in Bristol and knows most of his depositors. 
He is convinced that the preservation of homes is 
essential to the preservation of the nation. When 
he forecloses John Jones’ home he is not only sorry 
for John Jones; he feels he has increased the pres- 
sure weighing upon the rightful order of things. So 
when the men of Bristol can borrow again to build 
homes they will have the full assistance of their 
bankers. 
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DIESEL-DRIVEN 





generating equipment may soon be available for much smaller buildings. A descrip- 
tion of Engineer Strong’s automatic control. 
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= years ago Peter Witt was made 
traction commissioner of Cleveland. In 1915 he ran 
for Mayor but being a pacifist was defeated. He retired 
to private life as a traction expert. Always dressed in 
a vestless dark blue suit, wearing a black bow tie, 
he gave high-priced ad- 
vice on the street car 
systems of Philadelphia, 
Seattle and other cities 
and the Boston Elevated 
line. In 1923 he returned 
to Cleveland to get him- 
self elected to the City 
Council so that he might 
block the Van Swerin- 
gens’ Union Terminal 
project. When the plan 
went through, he resigned. 
But in 1930 the Van Swer- 
ingens, seeing the Cleve- 
land street cars losing 
money rapidly, called him 
in as traction consultant. 

In his time, in his profession, Peter Witt has seen 
the street car business collapse. Last month, waving 
a large gesticulative hand, he said in an interview 
with The Architectural Forum: *‘ Public utilities will 
be helpless ten years from now just as the street car 
companies are today. Their troubles will be worse 
than those confronting traction. Traction companies 
might have averted some of their difficulties, but 
there seems to be nothing for the big power com- 
panies to do. . . . There is nothing they can do to 
stave off a growing competitor. oh 

If this prediction by Cleveland's ‘‘honest man”’ is 
correct, it means that one of the prime credos of the 
utilitarians’ code is wrong. For the growing com- 
petition to which Mr. Witt refers is of course the 
Diesel plant, independently owned. As all building 
owners know, there are throughout the land many 






Standiford 
“Honest Man” Witt 


“Public utilities will 
soon be helpless... .” 





Courtesy of ** Diesel Power"’ 


large structures which make all or part of their power, 
using either Diesel or steam or a combination. It was 
during the War that the utilities got their largest 
grip on big buildings, the cost of man-hours booming 
so that it was cheaper by far to buy current. Now, 
more than ever before, manufacturers of heavy 
machinery are looking to private buildings for their 
plants. Every city offers different problems, as does 
every building. Variables in the equation include cost 
of local power, nature of the load, space available for 
the plant, type of steam used in heating and how 
produced. It is notable that Peter Witt admits that 
in Cleveland not a building as yet generates its own. 

Startling to those who first hear it is the statement 
that an independent plant can produce power cheaper 
than the great central plant which uses low-grade 
coal. The answer is that the private Diesel cannot 
produce power for less, but that the saving comes 
from having no cost of distribution. It is the cost and 
upkeep of the distribution system which leaves the 
utilities subject to attack and accounts for the bulk 
of their charges. Last month the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York rejected the application of the 
Spingler-Van Buren Estate, owning several blocks 
in New York City around Union Square, to make and 
sell its own power. About 80 per cent was to have 
been sold to tenants, 20 per cent to outsiders in 
competition with New York Edison. The estate had 
originally planned one central plant. Then its engi- 
neers decided to install three independent Diesels in- 
stead, feeling that the saving in distribution expenses 
even in so small an area would offset the additional 
plant investment. 

Some of the reasons for the rejection: ‘Detri- 
mental to the public interest ... less . . . reliability 
of service . . . unwise precedent which might lead to 
increased rates to other consumers.”’ 

Most discussed of recent Diesel installations oc- 
curred on a chill evening last November at No. 1 
Park Avenue, New York City. There stands a large 


International 


On the left is No. 1 Park Avenue, wherein functions the Diesel generating plant shown in the center. To the right 


is Charles M. Schwab, chairman of Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, maker of the Diesels used in this plant 
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office building (19 stories, 680,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, 22 elevators, 90 per cent rented) owned by 
the Hoagland Estate which was founded on Royal 
Baking Powder. The building had ordered the New 
York Edison Company to turn off the current. A 
crew of Edison men stood ready. At a given signal 
they began digging and tearing and ripping and 
within a few minutes No. 1 Park had no connection 
with the Edison Company. Inside, a Diesel plant was 
started. Had it broken down, the building would have 
been crippled, perhaps for several days. But it did not 
fail and has not failed. 

This plant has received wide comment. The best 
article on its technical aspects appeared in the Janu- 
ary issue of Diesel Power. It was installed by the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company and uses four of 
their 280 hp. engines. The plant is operated by the 
Strong Automatic Control system, invented and 
patented by Chester F. Strong, a gray-haired engineer 
who has spent two decades perfecting his system. 
The Strong patents accomplish two feats. They cut 
operation costs immensely, since the only labor 
needed is that of an oiler. And, more important, they 
give the Diesel plant a mobility it has never before 
had. For example, when several of No. 1 Park’s 22 
elevators start going up at once, there may be a 365 
kw. fluctuation in the load. Batteries provide for 
this and succeed in keeping the voltage absolutely 
constant, a feat the Edison Company said could 
never be done. 

The four engines can be turned on or cut out 
automatically as the load varies. The generators 
function as motors in turning the engines on and 
they get under way in 16 seconds. 

The plant was sold to the building and installed 
for $140,000. This figure, it must be noted, is of no 
significance whatsoever since the size of the plant, 
its arrangements and the problems of installing it 
have much to do with the price. No cash was paid 
by No. 1 Park. The building had previously used 
1,700,000 kw. hrs. a year, paying 2.64 cents. Its total 
current bill was around $45,000. The plant is now 
operated by Chicago Pneumatic Tool under con- 
tract. At the end of five years it will be turned over to 
the building free, the savings having paid for it. 
The actual cost of operation, including maintenance, 
is guaranteed at 9 mills per kw. hr. The only item 
not guaranteed is the price of fuel oil, now costing 
5 cents per gallon. The plant produces 10 kw. hr. 
per gallon. But were fuel oil to reach 1928’s high of 
6'% cents the plant would still have an operating cost 
of only 1.05 cents per kw. hr. In addition, hot water 
turned out by the Diesel has cut the building’s 
steam cost $2,000. 

Plants with the Strong control are being offered 
now only for buildings with a minimum demand for 
500,000 kw. hrs. a year direct current or 750,000 
alternating. Therefore the great majority of smaller 
apartments, hotels and office buildings are excluded. 
But Inventor Strong expects in the near future to 
announce a plant capable of supplying buildings 
using 250,000 kw. hrs. or more. Because of the ex- 
treme importance of this trend, The Architectural 
Forum will follow it carefully, report developments 
from time to time. 
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“OBSOLESCENCE INSURANCE” 





involves an architect and not an Insur- 
ance company. A suggestion for owners 
and managers. 





7 
— at the Architectural League last month, 
Executive Vice-president J. C. Knapp of Otis Ele- 
vator Company outlined a new conception of building 
maintenance. He called it Obsolescence Insurance, 
admitting that ‘‘this is 
probably a very badly 
chosen title, for it con- 
veys the idea of some- 
thing connected with 
insurance companies.” 

The following quota- 
tions are from his 
speech: 

“Of all the various 
kinds of property which 
people possess, there 
are basically but two 
kinds: those that de- 
teriorate and finally dis- 
appear, and those that 
do not. 

“Now there seems 
to be, here in America, 
a more or less confirmed idea that business buildings 
are a deteriorating investment. As a matter of fact, a 
building consists of both classes of investment — 
one part that deteriorates, and one part that does 
not. In a building that is structurally sound a large 
proportion of the investment is of a non-deteriorating 
character. The deteriorating part consists, as you 
know, of the superficialities, the accessories and the 
various services. The thing that causes our buildings 
to be thrown on the scrap heap is the lack of attention 
to this latter part. . 

‘“‘T have lived in Europe quite a number of years 
and I am impressed with the entirely different atti- 
tude toward building investment which exists over 
there . . . such investments and their earning power 
are constantly maintained by modernizing the 
superficial features. . . 

‘‘T suppose that one of the basic reasons why some 
American buildings do not follow this process of 
step-by-step modernization is due to our practice 
of bookkeeping as it relates to amortization reserves. 
The theory on which these reserves are set up is to 
write off each year in the ledger a small percentage of 
loss on the investment. In very few cases is such an 
entry reflected in actual cash on hand. It is merely 
bookkeeping. Now this theory contemplates that 
at the end of 25 or 50 years the building will be 
useless; and, therefore, the investment must be 
written off. Such a practice has always seemed to me 
so basically wasteful and unsound, that I undertook, 
about a year ago, to formulate and preach what 
seems to me to be a far better system. I called it 
Obsolescence Insurance. 

“Obsolescence Insurance virtually says to the 

(Continued on page 22) 





Vice-president Knapp 


‘*For a small retainer, the ar- 
chitect would agree . . .”’ 
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one of Oregon’s pioneer buildings was modernized. What was done. and a com- 


plete schedule of Costs. 





A MAN of fame and good repute in Portland was 
the late John Baptiste Yeon who began his career by 
cracking a bullwhip in logging camps in the days 
when logging was done by oxen. Lumber made him a 
rich man and in late middle age he retired and in- 
dulged in his hobby of roadbuilding. For four years 
he served as the roadmaster of Multnomah County at 
$1 a year. He was a prime mover in the construction 
of the famed and beauteous Columbia River High- 
way, donated considerable acreage along its route 
for public use. 

In 1910, when Portland (city motto: ‘‘For you a 
rose in Portland grows’’) had about 200,000 citizens 
compared to its present population of 302,000, Mr. 
Yeon decided to build an office building. Lumber and 
salmon canning were making Portland business 
hum and it was decided to make the Yeon Build- 
ing the tallest in the city: fifteen floors. The con- 
struction contract was given to Thompson-Starrett 
and they sent William Dinwiddie to Portland to 
handle it. 


About a year ago the Yeon Estate, owner of the 
building, observed a steady falling off in tenants and 
a low rate of renewals. The building was still 84 per 
cent filled but it was obvious that while it still made 
money the period of its usefulness was rapidly coming 
to an end. 

Governor Julius L. Meier, a hard-headed, gloom- 
faced businessman is a trustee of the Yeon Estate. 
At the time the architectural firm of DeYoung, Mos- 
cowitz & Rosenberg was altering the Meier & Frank 
Department Store (see page 365) and the Governor 
recommended that they be consulted about the 
Yeon Building. 

The architects found that above the second floor 
the building was economically laid out. The building 
is fireproof and office space had adequate ventilation 
and lighting. The washrooms needed only slight im- 
provements. Grossly inadequate for modern de- 
mands, however, were the elevators and their equip- 
ment, the entrance, the lobby and its cigar store. 
The building was free of mortgages and conservative 





EXPENDITURES ON YEON BUILDING 


Elevator company contract for elevators....................4. 
Cs Si I I oo ieee hice bch deeacdowasieeisces 


$ 60,066.00 
25,000.00 
14,700.00 
38,154.42 


$137,920.42 





New Front, 

















| Cigar Elev. 
UN estibule, Barber ; Stand Fronts Elevator : 
Item Lobby incl. | Shop Store Fixtures, above First Penthouse Potals 
a etc., only | Floor 
se ae | F 37.00 | $ 3.00! $ 253.77 | $ 330.89 § 1,135.85 
Concrete & Cement Work... .. 199.98 50.22 140.75 566.88 957.83 
Granite & Terra Cotta........ 4,657.23 | 200.00 4,857.23 
‘Wie PUURIEOOD, ow cok nce cscnci 308.80 | 150.00 440.00 162.00 1,060. 80 
Carpentry & Millwork........ 350.52 | $ 25.00 279.30 1,280.15 369 83 80.45 2,385.25 
Marble & Tile Work.......... 6,194.31 | 2,478.50 8,672.81 
Boe cg, PRET OCTET OL ETT 375.10 | 260.00 231.30 116.00 982.40 
SS Sins Heb aasaue chen bas 119.76 | 75.00 12.00 6.00 212.76 
oe ns ou 4,239.10 | 1,255.45 5,494.55 
Structure & Misc. Iron & Steel. 553.79 | 159.30 26.13 79.50 960. 34 1,779.06 
Roof & Sheet Metal Work..... 80.23 | 612.75 692.98 
| A 150.00 | 25.00 75.00 35.00 40.00 968 67 1,293.67 
Electric Fixtures............. 1,204.70 | 30.00 22.54 1,257.24 
PO i Baud ox Gd ACen ohn ene 160.00 | 142.93 575.00 75.00 952.93 
Plumbing & Heating.......... 594.25 | 1,090.00 400.00 135.00 35 00 2,254.25 
Equip. Rgh. Hdw. Supt. Ins 
Ae ee oases oe 2,183.60 60.00 326.09 157.00 671.00 324.50 3,722.19 
Overtime to Elevator & Cab Co. 442.62 442.62 
$21,882.56; $1,200.00 $3,440.29 $1,658.82) $5,734.27 $4,238.48 $38,154.42 
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These plans show the lobby changes. The con- 
struction cost of the new store was $3,440.29. ¢ 
It was promptly rented for $1,800 a year ' 
{ 
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As it was and, below, as it is. A minor difficulty in 
making the changes was to persuade the cigar man that 
he would lose no business by moving to the lobby’s rear 
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depreciation charges had always been made. It was 
decided that modernization could be carried on an 
income basis. There were newer buildings nearby, but 
none with so good a location. The architects figured 
that the work could be done for $136,700 including 
everything. They estimated the changes would add 
twenty years to the useful life of the building. The 
Yeon Estate agreed to go ahead. 

The modernization involved no change in the 
building’s cubage or rentable floor area except that 
changes in the lobby provided space for a new small 
store. It was rented for $150 a month before com- 
pleted. An old store, occupied by a Woolworth unit, 
was left untouched. 

The entrance vestibule and lobby were completely 
changed. All existing architectural treatments were 
removed. The walls were faced from floor to ceiling 
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Old and new elevator cabs. And the inexpensive but at- 
tractive treatment of the elevator fronts on upper floors 
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with Rosato D'Or marble and inlays of Rojo Alicante 
A new floor of Travertine D’Or and Roman travertine 
was provided. New elevator fronts were installed, also 
new bronze entrance doors and a new lighting system 
The old cigar counter was moved to the rear and a 
new counter of African Cherry, trimmed with marble 
to match the lobby, set up. 

No changes were made in the upper floors with the 
exception of the elevator walls. All corridors however 
were painted and dressed up. The elevator system 
itself was completely modernized. No changes were 
made in the heating plant with the exception of relo 
cating radiators in the lobby and the installation of a 
univent system. The barber shop on the mezzanine 
was given a new ventilating system. 

These modernizations promptly awarded 
with several new leases and tenants are expected to 
sign renewals more readily. The work was done by 
the Dinwiddie Construction Company, founded by 
the same William Dinwiddie who erected the build- 
ing. He had been so impressed with opportunities 
on the West Coast that, Yeon Building finished, he 
had settled down there, started his own construction 
business, become one of the leading builders in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. His first Western 
work was also his last, for he died during the mod- 
ernization of the Yeon Building. 


were 





IN PORTLAND 

There is at present a 37 per cent vacancy in office 
buildings. Rents have come down but slightly and 
even property owners consider a further downward 
readjustment certain in the near future. Good 
apartments are holding close to normal but the older, 
cheaper buildings have an extremely high percent- 
age of vacancy. Rentals in one-family houses are 
down about 50 per cent. No office building has been 
erected in Portland for the past three years. A 
new $2,000,000 post office is near completion and in 
April work began on a new $1,400,000 public market, 
to be completed by December. Recent years brought 
no unusual financial collapses to real estate ventures 
and operators. It is notable that downtown Portland 
is 60 per cent free and unincumbered. 

The widow of the late John Baptiste Yeon, whose 
building is discussed in this article, owns about 
$2,500,000 worth of Portland property. The Corbett 
Investment Company, managed and increased by 
the grandsons of the pioneer Senator Henry W. 
Corbett, has $10,000,000 in real estate, including the 
Corbett Building, the 
Pacific Building. Henry Wagner, relict of Brewer 


ten-story fourteen-story 
Henry Weinhard, another pioneer, has $2,500,000 
in scattered holdings. Joseph B. O'Shea, old-time 
butcher and meat packer, bought property all over 
Portland in the early days and his holdings are 
estimated at $1,500,000. The Portland Gas & Coke 
Company has $22,000,000 in real estate, the Union 
Pacific $18,000,000 and the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph $15,000,000. P. K. Keller and W. E. 
Boyd have holdings valued at $2,800,000, including 
the Benson Hotel and Broadway Theater. 
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COMMENT 





oy 
HE only possible solution for ob- 


taining the confidence of the investing 
public in real estate mortgages is to 
establish a uniform and reliable standard 
appraisal system which shall be at the 
disposal of the public at all times as an 
official guide.’’ Michael Kaufman, New 
York lawyer. 
sees 

“The labor unions are entirely forgot- 
ten in the shop-fabricated house and 
we all know they are not to be forgot- 
ten.”’ L. E. Olsen, of Olsen & Urbain, 
Chicago architects, before a_ brick 
dealers’ convention. 


“Real estate is the prime commodity. 
If inflation should come, capital will flow 
automatically into the purchase of real 
estate.” Lawrence B. Cummings, vice- 
president of Douglas L. Elliman & Co. 
Inc., New York realtors. 


“The construction industry is largely 
dependent upon transportation of heavy 
materials and it cannot go forward with 
freight rates at present levels.”” Howard 
E. Church, executive secretary of the 
General Contractors Association. 


“Boston may have had some would- 
be skyscraper developers who would 
have kept on building if the money had 
been forthcoming but they were held in 
check by the more level-headed real 
estate operators, trustees and bankers. 
... That is why Boston isn’t built 
ahead for the next 20 years or more. 
...+ In 1927 Boston spent on new 
buildings $47,651,210, Chicago $352,- 
936,400. . . . In 1932, Boston spent 
$10,525,137, Chicago $3,824,000.’ Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. 


“The theory has been that the central 
business area would expand and that 
the abandoned residential areas would 
be used for business purposes or apart- 
ment houses. The trouble with this 
theory is that the business area does not 
expand at anything like the rate re- 
quired to utilize obsolete residential 
property.”” The Washington Chapter of 
the A.I.A., reporting on a nine-month 
study of housing conditions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Chapter helped 
guide the Copeland Bill which contem- 
plates the displacement of insanitary 
and unsafe buildings, the establishment 
of a housing board. 
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“Shifts of population create more 
home-building than any other known 
force. Homes, unlike automobiles, live- 
stock and furniture, cannot be taken 
along when a great trek begins. If you 
are in the business of selling or renting 
homes, or providing anything in them, 
write this on your cuff: THE MOVEMENT 
To Tue Cities Has Stoprep. THE 
MOVEMENT OvutTwarD Is ALREADY 
WELL UNDER W..” Leadership in Wash- 
ington is speeding it up.’’ Millar’s Hous- 
ing Letter. 





Underwood & Underwood 
Committeeman Miller 


“The Committee members agreed 
that all properties taken under fore- 
closure, if not readily salable, should be 
put into a condition as soon as possible 
so that they might be rented or sold 
more easily; that the repairs should be 
such as to place the property in better 
condition than surrounding property. 

” Extract from the minutes of a 
recent meeting of the Committee on 
Mortgages of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, chairman of 
which is Willard W. Miller, of the 
Bloomfield (N.J.) Savings Institution. 


“Resolved: that in making loans this 
committee will necessarily be compelled 
to look more favorably on loan requests 
from communities in the affected areas 
which have profited from the recent 
experience by strengthening their build- 
ing codes to have them conform with 
structural recommendations of recog- 
nized authorities.” The R.F.C.’s special 
advisory committee set up to distribute 
$5,000,000 in first liens in the Long 
Beach area. 
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“The building and loan man has 
shown himself a pretty good judge of 
signs and portents, as witnessed not 
only by the good condition of most of 
our loans, but by the actual statements 
made in public. In 1923 the president of 
our national organization, the U. S. 
Building and Loan League, said in his 
president’s address at the convention: 
‘I am convinced that the prevailing 
high price of real estate is as ominous 
as anything in sight.’ C. Harry Min- 
ners, new president of American Savings, 
Building & Loan Institute. 


“So far there has not been a notice- 
able change of attitude because of the 
mortgage moratorium in Oklahoma. 
The only difference is that when a fore- 
closure action comes up we have to wait 
nine months to begin to get things 
straightened out.’’ Albert Mager, pres- 
ident of the Oklahoma Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. [The Oklahoma act, signed Mar. 
7 by Governor Murray, is effective for 
two years. Actions filed for mortgage 
foreclosure are not answerable until nine 
months after a summons is served upon 
the defendant. District or superior court 
judges may grant continuances of two 
years, provided the owner pays his taxes 
and a reasonable rental. — Ed.] 


“Selfishly, every owner of store, 
industrial building, apartment hotel 


or other property, has much to gain or 
lose according to his treatment of his 
building investment at this time. He 
can either let his value depreciate 
through delay and neglect, or he can 
restore and increase the value through 
repair and modernization.” Louis J. 
Borinstein, president of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


“In this time of liquidation and in 
spite of unfair tax burdens borne by 
real property, the percentage of value 
left in real estate is greater by far than 
any other form of investment on the 
American market.” Hayden F. Jones, 
president of the California Real Estate 
Association. 


“We don’t want to lose everything we 
have put into our home. We have lived 
in it for fifteen years. All we ask for is 
time to pay off the mortgage. The de- 
pression hit us badly, and it is not easy 
to begin all over at our age.’ Mrs. 
Joseph G. Williams, first in St. Louis to 
avert the sale of her home by use of the 
new amendment to the bankruptcy law. 
Mr. Williams, who obtained an exten- 
sion of his wife’s debts an hour before 
the home was to be sold, was assistant 
U. S. District Attorney in St. Louis 
from 1902-1907. 
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THE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
HELPED PLAN THIS HOUSE 


The residence of Mr. Mever L. Prentis, 
1905 Balmoral Drive, Palmer Woods, 


Detroit. Michigan. Ricuarp H. Marr|, 


Architect, Detroit, Michigan. 





ue telephone arrangements for this distinctive Detroit 
residence were carefully worked out in advance, with 
the help of the local telephone company. Outlets were 
located at eleven strategic, step-saving points through- 
cut the house and the necessary conduit included in 
valls and floors during construction. All eleven stations 
re linked by a Bell 750-A dial intercommunicating 


stem, and there are two central office trunk lines. 


Intercommunication makes it possible to talk _ 
wy 


om room to room, or to the outside world, over 





the same instrument, with equal ease. The household 
runs more smoothly—with less waste of time and 
energy. The number of outlets installed takes care of 
present needs, anticipates future requirements and 
provides a flexible convenience for which the owner is 
very naturally grateful to the architect. 

Such pre-planning makes for economy and efficient 
service. Telephone engineers are always ready to assist 
you, without charge. Just call the Business Office 


and ask for “Architects” and Builders’ Service.” 
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The above chart shows the trend in the 
mortgage investment policy of 3% leading 
savings banks. The solid line represents 
money invested in morlaages on cily prop- 
erly, in four-week periods. The dotted line 
represents maturities and sales during 
the same period. The boltlom chart shows 
the net difference for each period. Prelim- 
inary that the 


period will show an increase in invest- 


indications are current 
ments over sales. These charts are compiled 
from figures published in and copyrighted 
by the New York * Evening Post.” 


LIGGETT LANDLORDS 





committee still functions despite 
Liggett Company's bankruptcy. 





In the April issue of The Architectural 
Forum there was an article on the plan 
whereby the landlords of the Liggett 
Company had obtained an injunction 
against the chain’s going into bank 
ruptcy, in return for which they were 
to consent to necessary rent reductions. 
Since the issue appeared, the injunction 
has been vacated and the Liggett Com- 
pany placed in bankruptcy. 

The fact that the plan failed to work 
in this particular case does not invali 
date it as a means of cooperation be- 
tween landlords and chain stores. The 
committee secured the full amount of 
rent allowances it undertook to obtain. 
3ut the company’s business continued 
to decline at a pace which called for 
still greater concessions from the land- 
lords. The Landlords’ Protective Com- 
mittee will continue to serve without 
keep the 
Liggett Company in business and to 


compensation, seeking to 
secure the best possible leases during 
the reorganization. Roy A. Heymann, 
the Philadelphia lawyer who first ob- 
tained the injunction against the Liggett 
Company and served on the committee, 
was appointed one of the trustees in 


20 


bankruptcy. The company contributed 
sufficient funds to the committee so that 
the landlords who had given four days’ 
rent towards its had 


expenses have 


their money refunded. 


WINTER RETURNS 





to New York realty field with 5 
purchases after long inactivity. 





May, 1925. Benjamin Winter, Polish- 
born real estate operator, buys the Astor 
residence in New York for $2,700,000. 
1925. Benjamin Winter 
buys the Temple Emanuel for $6,500,- 
000, trading the Astor property in at 
$3,500,000. 

December, 1926. The $800,000 paper 
profit on the Astor property becomes 
real when Mr. Winter sells the Temple 
land to W. B. Ward of Ward Baking 
for $6,500,000. 

June, 1926. Mr. Winter buys back the 
Femple property Mr. Ward 
$6,050,000. 

December, 1926. The Temple property 
is sold for $7,000,000. Total profit of 
$1,750,000. 


\ Ove mibe r, 


from for 


these transactions: 


In 1932, Benjamin Winter settled 
with his bank creditors, giving them the 
bulk of his property. Unlike the incredi- 
ble Mr. Fred F. French (see page 433), 
Mr. Winter is quiet, fairly inconspicuous. 
He dropped from real estate circles. 
Brokers remembered him — and the fat 
commissions he left wherever he moved 

as just another boom phenomenon. 
Mr. Winter busied himself managing 
properties for mortgagees. 

This spring however he reappeared. 
Deal No. 1 was the purchase of a 5%- 
story apartment house in the Bronx 
with a rent roll of $40,000. He is under- 
stood to have given a five-year 4 per 
cent $250,000 purchase money mort- 
gage. A fortnight later he bought the 
old Hotel Hermitage, 42nd Street and 
Seventh Avenue. It contains 200 rooms, 
stands at twelve stories. The transaction 
was said to involve a cash payment of 
$4,250 and a mortgage of $42,750 to be 
consolidated with a $432,250 mortgage 
held by the Greenwich Savings Bank, 
owner of the property. Said Mr. Winter: 
“There is no better opportunity now for 
investment than well-selected 
tate.” 

Then came Deal No. 3, first $1,000,000 
direct sale in Manhattan for many 
months. It involved Mr. Winter's pur- 
chase of 17,000 sq. ft. at Sixth Avenue 
and 47th Street. On the property stand 
the Raleigh Hotel (for men) and 24 
stores in three-story buildings. Vendor 
was the Dry Dock Savings Bank. Said 
Mr. Winters, more loquacious after each 
deal, ‘I was largely guided . . 


real es- 


by the 
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Benjamin Winter 


There is no better opportunity” 


fact that real estate activities during the 
next few years will center largely about 


Radio City.” 


CHICAGO'S OPTIMNIS'Y 





brings about a sudden drive for 
higher rentals by leading lessors. 





In Chicago, where real estate under- 
went an early and great deflation, and 
where people are inflation-minded, last 
month brought talk of higher rentals, 


first such talk in many months. The 
Chicago Real Estate Board (boast: 
“Largest Real Estate Board in the 
World,” slogan: ‘Investigate: Buy 


Real Estate!’’) issued a bulletin urging 
members to make no lease for 
than six months at present levels. 


morte 


Kenneth C. Brown, assistant trust 
officer of the Chicago Title & Trust Co. 
and son-in-law of the chairman of the 
board, spoke in a similar vein. The Title 
& Trust is one of the city’s principal 
landlords, hence the significance of its 
statement that all May 1 levels will be 
last October's prices, or up about 5 per 
cent. 


Baird & Warner, Inc., pioneer real 
estate firm which commemorates the 
year of its founding by retaining 1855 
as the telephone number for each of its 
several offices, sent out letters to tenants 
in many of its apartments saying no 
more delinquencies will be tolerated 
Said a typical letter: ‘‘There will b 
no exception made to anyone.in th 
building and any previous agreemen 
with this office in deferred payment « 
rent is void.” 


Among tenants, the hullabaloo abou: 
higher rentals caused no stirring. 
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Renovize... 3 f 
MODERNIZE 
if } 
———— NS SEP LTE ne oP Toe En aa - yy 
With This Vi China Sink ! 
it 1s ttreous wna Sink! 
IRST in the field with new developments, Te-Pe-Co now 
presents the vitreous china sink. Modern... durable... 
sanitary ... a fitting addition to the fine line of Te-Pe-Co 
all-clay plumbing fixtures that are so well known and so 
well received in all parts of America. 
Now is the time to renovize... and this new sink is the O G 
. . , , ape . ° -e 
sink to renovize with ! Complete range of sizes from 22"’x 20 ur Guarantee 
to 22” x 40". Write today for the complete details concern- We make but one grade of ware —the best that 
ing this newest of Te-Pe-Co developments. can be produced —and sell it at reasonable 
” prices. We sell no seconds or culls. Our ware is 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY guaranteed to be equal in quality and durability 


to any sanitary ware made in the world. The 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. Te-Pe-Co trade-mark is found on all goods manu- 


Netionel Showreoms Branch Offices: factured by us and is your guarantee that you 


N York City — 101 Park Ave. ,— ‘ : . 
* Boston and Chisago have received that for which you have paid. 


Philadelphia — Architects’ Bldg. Export Office : 
17th and Sansom Sts. 115 Broad Street, New York City 





LL-CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK 





is granted a waiver on its mort- 
gage repurchase contracts, 





ry’ 

i HE last balance sheet of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company showed that it ended 
1932 with $10,612,000 worth of mort- 
gages after a $4,355,000 provision for 
collection and losses and 
$30,116,000 for mortgages sold under 
a repurchase contract. The latter con- 
tract is held with Metropolitan Life 
Insurance. Sears, Roebuck agreed to 
substitute interest-paying mortgages 
for delinquent ones. At the company’s 
annual meeting however it was revealed 
that Metropolitan has waived this 
provision and granted a three-year ex- 
tension on all maturities this year and 
next. In return, will maintain 
interest payments and taxes on delin- 
quent paper. These charges will come 
to about $25,000 a month. 

The department has 
confined its loans to residential property 
east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio and has never loaned on _high- 
priced land. The average outstanding 
loan is $3,782. Of the 12,000 mortgages 
outstanding at the year-end, only 155 
were for more than $10,000. So far, 
Sears has been able to resell acquired 
properties at 83 per cent of book value. 
Last year the company advanced to 
home-owners, in cash and credit, $10,- 
000,000 for new construction and repairs. 


expenses 


Sears 


Sears home 
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Compiled from Department of Commerce 


figures 


* OBSOLESCENCE 
INSURANCE” 
(Continued from page 440) 


building owner: You have already pro- 
vided a bookkeeping fund to compensate 
you for the total loss of your building 
in years to come. This you call amortiza- 
tion reserve. Instead of a mere bookkeep- 
ing entry, why not spend a part of this 
fund for the renewal of what really 
deteriorates — and save the building? 
Spend this part regularly, as conditions 
develop. 

“Naturally, for building owners to 
follow this advice, there must first be 
set up an adequate routine. This should 
consist of a periodical survey and ex- 
amination of the building, say once a 
year. 

“Now, to do this will undoubtedly 
require the services of an architect, and 
preferably that architect who is familiar 
with the building, due to his having 
originally built it. . 

“Why should there not be an arrange- 
ment made between the architect and 
the owner whereby the architect con- 
tinues to have an official connection 
with the building, after the building is 
completed? For a small retainer, the 
architect would agree to examine the 
building once a year and formulate for 
the owner the changes and improve- 
ments to be made that year. After 
these have been agreed upon, the archi- 
tect would handle the contracts and 
supervise the work, charging therefor 
a percentage based on the actual cost. 
In this way the architect would retain 
a vital interest in the building indefi- 
nitely. First he would build it. Then, as 
the years went along, he would see it 
grow into a constantly more modern 
structure. He could incorporate new 
materials and practices. It would be his 
building from first to last. 

“I think I am safe in saying that the 
average architect considers his activity 
and interest over as soon as the build- 
ing is finished. I believe this to be both 
wrong in principle and short-sighted in 
practice. . . . Today the great majority 
of buildings are handled by managers 
or superintendents. They are generally 
familiar with the ordinary problems of 
operation and maintenance. . . . There 
is, however, no professional person 
whose business it is to see that the build- 
ing is kept in a healthy economic state — 
attractive and modern, inside and out- 
side — comparable to the newer build- 
ings in the vicinity. 

‘In that capacity, it seems to me, the 
architect (and preferably the original 
architect of the building) is best suited 
to advise. . . . The architect certainly 
knows more about his own building than 
anybody else. My suggestion is, there- 
fore, that he capitalize on it — to his 
own advantage, and to the advantage 

of the building.” 


BUILDING: 
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Start new sales drives in small 
home field, Plans, two for &5. 





ee Ty 

N sidewall material is warmer than 
wood; no wood is warmer than cedar” 
is the slogan of the powerful West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Last month 
this association increased its bid for 
the small home market by offering plans 
for two-, three-, and four-room houses 
selling from $1,000 to $2,000. In making 
the announcement, the Association 
mused that: “The family of today is 
small. . . . Millions of young families 
are looking toward low cost livings on a 
little land with a small house as the way 
out of the depression.’’ Anxious to lose 
no.architectural goodwill, the Associa- 
tion states that the architects of the 
plans will receive royalties on all sold. 
Cost of plans: two sets for $5. 
@ The Portland Cement Association 
(“Concrete for Permanence’’) | last 
month began distributing booklets on 
“the only type of low-cost, fireproof 
home available now.’’ The homes cost 
from $2,600 up. The advertising stresses: 
Comfort (Cozily warm in winter, delight- 
fully cool in summer); Safety (As you 
read this, someone's home is burning); 
Charm (Fireproof construction 1s adapta- 
ble to any architectural style at low cost); 
Economy (Your investment ts secure). 
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make good paint jobs easier than 





DUTCH BOY COLORS-IN-OIL were especially devel- 
oped for tinting white-lead paint and are characterized 
by high tinting strength and true color tone. They come 
as a smooth, buttery paste, requiring no thinning, and 
disperse into paint quickly without lumping or streaking. 


fe) 





An IMPROVED 
Soft Paste 
White- Lead 


As a further contribution to better 
painting, Dutch Boy offers still an- 
other new product—Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White-Lead. Here, 
for the first time, is a quick-mixing 





“lead” which is equally suitable for 
inside as well as outside use. It not 
only gives a fine gloss but mixed with 
flatting oil, flats per- 
fectly .. 
trace of a “flash” or 
shiny spot. This soft 
paste is also whiter 
and 


. without a 


smoother, in- 
suring better all- 
around appearance. 
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NOW 
YOUR PAINT CAN BE 
“DUTCH BOY” 
CLEAR THROUGH... 
EVEN TO 
COLORS AND DRIER 


HE latest additions to the 
Dutch Boy family of fine 
paint materials are a line of 
colors-in-oil and a liquid drier. 
Purely on the basis of their genu- 
ine merit, these new products are 
finding favor everywhere. But there 
is another and equally important 
reason why you will want to include 
them in your painting specifications. 
Now, with Dutch Boy colors and a 
Dutch Boy drier available, you can 
have white-lead jobs that are“Dutch 
Boy” throughout...with all that this 
means in quality, reliability and 
economy. 

Make every joban“all-Dutch Boy” 
job by specifying Dutch Boy paint 
materials as follows: For Interior 
Flat Paint Work: Wall Primer, 
W hite-Lead, Flatting Oil, Colors-in- 
Oil. For Exterior Gloss Paint Work; 
W hite-Lead, Oil, 
Colors-in-Oil. 


Linseed Drier, 


Ser Ts 
\ 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


lll Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 
W. 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave 
820 W. Superior Ave., 722 Chestnut St., 
St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San Francisco; National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 4th Ave., Pittsburgh: 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 


+» Cincinnati; 
Cleveland ; 
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EW DutcH Boy Propucts 


ever to specify 





DUTCH BOY LIQUID DRIER is properly balanced, 


full strength, uniform a thoroughly efficient drying 
agent. This drier will not curdle or injure paint in any 
way and is manufactured especially for use in white- 


lead paint. 


OTHER MEMBERS OF 
THE DUTCH BOY FAMILY OF 
PAINT PRODUCTS 


DUTCH BOY FLATTING OIL. A 
skillfully blended flatting liquid for 
use with white-lead to produce both 
flat and semi-flat paint for modern 
interior painting. Gives a finish which 
is sanitary, washable, durable, beau- 
tiful and economical. For use also as 


a blending, glazing and bronzing liquid. 


DUTCH BOY LINSEED OIL. Pure, 
clear, well-settled linseed oil — either 
raw or boiled. Only the best of se 


lected oil is sold in these sealed cans. 


DUTCH BOY WALL PRIMER. A 
special primer developed for use in 
white-lead painting. Stops suction, 
seals fire cracks and, at same time, 
Possesses 


serves as first coat excep- 


DUTCH BOY 
WALL PRIMEP 


tional hiding power. Forms a tightly 


adhering foundation for succeeding 


Works equally 


well on all interior surfaces 


coats of white-lead 
plaster, 


wallboard, insulating beard, brick, 





concrete 
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GHOSTS OF FEAR 





are best dispelled by family con- 
ferences in Cambridge. 





ra’ , 

1 HE Cambridgeport Savings Bank ot 
Cambridge, Mass., last month lowered 
from 6 to 5 per cent the interest on the 
1,600 mortgages it holds. Speaking of 
the way the bank has helped the people 
whose mortgages it holds, an official 
asserted: 

“We have found that 
conditions 


rearranging 
surrounding the 
has saved him. To make such rear- 


| yorrower 


rangements workable has often necessi- 
tated calling into conference the whole 
family to secure concerted action and 
the ‘laying of the ghost’ of fear from the 
property owner, by the following meas- 
ures: Rearrangement of wages and 
salaries to expenses, lowering of the 
interest rate on the mortgage, staggering 
due dates for payments, decreasing or 
principal payments, 
coming some slight legal tangle, budget- 
ing of visible income, planning potential 
income for future contingencies. 

“From such contact and planning 


canceling over- 


with the mortgagor, we have often dis- 
covered the real capacity to pay. In 
many cases the home owner needs such 
directive help in management of his 
property as the bank can furnish. To 
make the arrangement operative, the 
home owner must open a savings ac- 
count upon which are deposited all his 
and wages, together 
with rents, and from which are drawn, 
on the advice of the bank, all his ex- 
penses. From this procedure in about 


available salary 


90 per cent of such cases not only has 
the mortgagor been salvaged but a 
surplus created.”’ 





DEEDS 











Mortgagor and Dollar 


In 1929, Herbert B. Brougham of 
White Plains (N. Y.) gave a $8,500 6 per 
cent mortgage on his home. Last month, 
answering a foreclosure suit, he said 
that changes in the price level have made 
the $8,500 mortgage equal to $13,769, 
have raised the 6 per cent interest to the 
usurious rate of 9.72 per cent. 


1933 and Financing 


March passed without a single new 
long-term real estate bond issue. Sole 
1933 flotation has been a $900,000 first 
mortgage issue of the Church of the 
Little Flower, St. Louis, sold in Febru- 
ary to yield 5.50 per cent. 
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Witchell and a Morgan 


On the day that Charles Edwin 
Mitchell was arrested, Henry Sturgis 
Morgan, son of J. P. Morgan, filed a 
$500,000 mortgage on the Mitchell's 
townhouse at 934 Fifth Avenue. It was 
originally taken in 1931. Three days later 
he filed a $500,000 mortgage on the 
Mitchell’s country home at Tuxedo 
Park, also originally given in 1931. The 
townhouse mortgage is subject to a 
$200,000 first mortgage held by the East 
River Savings Bank. 


G. E. and Radiator 


Last month General Electric and 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
merged their efforts in one direction: the 
construction and sale of an air condi- 
tioning unit. Snugly housed to fit under 
any window, the compact unit controls 
noise, ventilation, air cleaning, heating, 





Peyser & Patzig 


New Air Conditioner 


humidification and 
product 


cooling. To the 
Electric contributes 
the refrigeration machinery and control. 
American Radiator adds the cabinet, 
the heating and humidifying radiators, 
and the Campbell Metal (soundproof, 
air-filtering) Window, with Maxim 
Silencers. First installations of the new 
unit are in Rockefeller Center. 


General 


Aldermen and Bankers 


The aldermen of New York, angry at 
the efforts bankers have made to reduce 
the cost of city government, passed a 
resolution requesting “the officers of 
the banking institutions ... to put 
into practice as to themselves their 
preachments concerning the reduction of 
salaries of municipal employes, and rec- 
ognize that the same obligation exists 
between them and their stockholders as 
the bankers have urged exists between 
the employes of the City of New York 
and the taxpayers.” 


Ohio and Rent 


When Ohio’s new $575,000 State Of- 
fice Building opened in Columbus re- 
cently, real estate men ruefully took 
paper and pencil to prove that the cost 
of government had been automatically 
upped $122 a day, or $44,530 a year. 
By moving out of fifteen office buildings, 
the State saved $367 a day in rent, 
$163 in maintenance of a rented build- 
ing. The new building costs $652 a day 
to operate. 


Bendix and Mansion 


In 1928, Vincent Bendix, famed auto- 
mobile-airplane parts maker, bought 
the old Potter Palmer mansion, Chicago, 
from Potter Palmer II for $3,000,000. 
He gave $1,000,000 in cash and $2,000,- 
000 in a four-year mortgage. He recently 
offered the property to a civic organiza- 
tion as a gift but was turned down. 
Then its title passed to a syndicate of 
Chicagoans, presumably for no consider- 
ation except assumption of the mort- 
gage. There were stories that a large 
hotel was planned, but the Potter 
Palmer house is still on the market. The 
mortgage falls due in July, 1934. 


Tourists and Gross 


An application of the per-cent-of- 
gross lease to a tourist Camp was made in 
Chicago last month. The camp will be 
known as the Dixie Tourist Camp, the 
building permit issued to it reveals only 
$10,000 will be spent on its ten units, 
the lease runs May through November. 
Terms: 5 cents a day for each person 
‘“‘who shall use the premises as a camp- 
ing site and shall pay for housing 
or sleeping accommodations thereon.” 
Minimum rental for the term shall be 
$500, maximum, $1,500. 


Farr and Lease 


Newton C. Farr, past president of 
the Chicago Real Estate Board last 
month rented a small 300-seat theater. 
Terms of lease: $4,800 a year plus 
15 per cent of gross above $48,000 
plus payment of one-half of general 
realty taxes above $2,800. Special clause, 
inserted at the request of Batchelor 
Farr: “‘Members of the family of the 
lessor and the lessor’s agent, Ronald 
J. Chinnock, shall be allowed free admis- 
sions to said premises at all times when 
open.” 


Renovize and Railroads 


The presidents of the 26 eastern rail- 
roads, seeing the results of the “ Reno- 
vize Philadelphia” campaign (Architec- 
tural Forum, April), told their employes 
to “further in any reasonable way” all 
similar drives. 
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\ compact year ‘round unit air conditioner 


for home, office, restaurant, store... wherever 
capacity or other requirements dictate its use. 
Specialists in any of York’s71 direct branches 
or local dealers will advise you impartially as 
tothe type of installation suited to your needs, 





No Need te Sailer frees the Meet 





... Summer or Winter 


You paid for heat this winter...in 
more ways than one. And you'll pay 
for it this summer, too... when those 
long stretches of hot, humid weather 
set in... when the atmosphere in 
your home approaches the breath- 
less mugginess of the tropics...when 
dust and dirt sift in through open 
windows... when mental and mus- 
cular energy drops and_ sleepless 
nights reduce vitality to an even 
lower degree. 

But there’s no need to endure 
York Air Con- 


ditioning for the home substitutes 


these discomforts. 


clean, filtered, healthful and invig- 
orating indoor air...cooled and de- 
humidified to the correct degree. 





York Ice Mac hinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


I am interested in Air Conditioning for 
Name 
Mreet 


City 














NDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND MARINE REFRIGERATION » 
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Oil REFINERY EQUIPMENT 


RAL FORUM 


Nerves relax in quiet comfort. Sleep 
isrestful and refreshing. Daily tasks 
seem lighter. Street noises and dirt 
are shut out. Summer entertaining 
becomes a pleasure as guests are 
welcomed across your threshold to 
the utmost in hospitality... the air 
conditioned home. 

And when you select air condi- 
tioning think of winter, too...think 
in terms of year ‘round comfort and 
health. Central or unit system. 
York Air Conditioning is designed 
for both summer and winter service. 
It lives up to a name that has spelled 
quality and dependability for the 
past half-century. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPN. » YORK, PA, 


YORK 


“si AIR CONDITIONING 
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Si. Louis 


Mart prefers 


ONLIWON 


America’s most complete merchandising cen- 
ter, the new St. Louis Mart Building, is com- 
pletely equipped with the serviceable and 
sanitary chromium finish A.P.W. Onliwon 
Toilet Tissue Cabinets, dispensing A.P.W. 
Onliwon Toilet Tissue. These A.P.W. Onliwon 
Cabinets for The St. Louis Mart were specified 
by Preston J. Bradshaw, architect, and W. J. 
Knight and Co., the engineers and designers. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness Since 1877 
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TRADE-MARK REGISTERED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 





A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


of A. P.W. Cabinets and Fixtures. 


Please send, free, the new and complete catalogue 
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HOUSING ARGUMENTS 


(Continued from page 432) 
been any men bold enough to defend slums as place 5 
to live in they have never got their heads abov: 
print, or their voices above the pious uproar of the 
righteous. Their battle line is the more formidable 
and the more easily held because it is a defensive 
line, a line of obstruction. It raises the almost un 
surmountable obstruction of choosing the means, of 
finding the best way and the best time for tearing 
down the slums and building anew in the form nov 
known in the idiom as housing. The leaders on this 
side of the battle are not conspicuous persons. They 
are agents of a vast anonymous class. 

The objections of this class to housing swing 
around two central arguments: 

1. Taxes. Now is not the time for tax exemption. 
Taxes cannot even be collected. No matter how 
righteous the cause, there can be no tax exemption. 

2. Surplus. There are too many houses, too many 
vacancies. 

The answer of housers to the first is that no hous- 
ing project is “‘tax exempt.’’ The tax on the build- 
ings is foregone but not the land tax. This is the 
city’s contribution toward superior housing, its 
encouragement to landowners, promoters, philan- 
thropists and public-spirited citizens who take the 
risks involved in any proposition whose dividends 
are limited to 6 per cent. And the taxes on the land 
are very likely to increase throughout the years, as 
are the taxes on the land surrounding the project. 
Likewise, the period of exemption for the buildings 
is usually limited to 20 years, after which they yield 
more in taxes than the ancient structures they re- 
placed. 

As for ‘‘surplus,”” the housers say that first of all 
one must be morally and intellectually capable of 
distinguishing between quality and quantity. Meas- 
ured by quantity, there is housing galore. Every- 
body is sleeping somewhere, and in oxygen of some 
sort and within walls of a kind. 

The most emotionally appealing argument of the 
housers is that slums are just so much old plant. 
What is more, they breed disease and crime, which 
old factories do not. Therefore they must be cleared, 
must go the way of all old plant. 





SOME HOUSING SOURCES 








There are a great many organizations which can be of 
active assistance to anyone wishing information about 
housing. The American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., should be consulted, as should local labor unions and 
building councils. Numerous States and several of the larger 
cities have housing associations which will be glad to supply 
information to all applicants. The Social Service Director of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22, New York City, 
is in possession of valuable information. So are the follow 
ing national associations with headquarters in New York 
City: National Housing Association, 105 East 22; Nationa! 
Housing Committee of the American Construction Coun 
cil, 28 West 44; Public Housing Conference, 112 East 19tl 
Street. In addition to housing associations, city planning 
commissions should be consulted. 
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>of | The washers, extractors, drying tumbler and presses in the “‘all-American”’ 
oas- I laundry at the Woodward & Lathrop Department Store, Washington, D. C. 
ry- Here 17,000 pounds of linens a month are washed, ironed and returned to service. 
yme 
the 
ant. 
lich |F Berore L. K. Ashford, Architect, had gone far with his plans for 
red, the big Woodward & Lathrop Department Store, he found his specifications 
reaching into the laundry field. There would be cafeteria linens to be washed 
— and ironed. Uniforms and aprons. Thousands of towels. Sheets and pillow- 
cases from the rest-rooms and emergency hospital. Mountains of flat work, 
tons of apparel. 
But that once-complicated clean-linen problem is a simple one today. 
e Ol y e e ee ° ° 
oat | For Woodward & Lathrop have their own ‘“‘American” laundry, wisely in- 
ston, cluded in their architect’s original specifications! 
-and | ‘ 7 * 
rger In recent years, The American Laundry Machinery Company has been 
pply privileged to work with the country’s leading architects—cooperate in the 
“ity, design of laundries of every type and size. In hotels and hospitals. Office 
llow- [J buildings. Schools. Clubs. Whenever you need laundry-layout assistance, 
— | the *“‘American” Specialist is ready to answer your call. 
oun 
19t! - 
amid HE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY «+ CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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COMPETITIONS AND AWARDS 


| 

- Rk prizes totaling $500 will be 
awarded to the winners of a competition 
for upholstery and drapery fabric designs 
sponsored by Johnson & Faulkner, Inc. 
First prize is $250, second $150, third 
$75, and fourth $25. The competition 
closes June 1. Complete information is 
available from the company at 45 East 
53rd Street, New York City. 


Walter T. Stopa of Chicago was 
awarded the LeBrun Traveling Scholar- 
ship for 1933. Honorable mentions were 
awarded to George D. Recher, Chicago; 
Edward A. Pauly, Hamburg, N. Y.; 
Magnus Thompson, Washington, D. C.; 
and Floyd Rible, Los Angeles. The sub- 
ject of the program was a recreation 
center for a small community. 


Ten students have been selected to 
submit final renderings in the bridge 
competition sponsored by the American 
Institute of Steel Construction. They 
are Igor B. Polevitzky, University of 
Pennsylvania; W. M. Horowitz, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; James A. Wares, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; George D. Recher, 
Atelier Adams Nelson; Harold T. Emery, 
Ohio State University; John Strittmat- 
ter, Ohio State University; W. A. 
Smith, University of Alberta; Leonard 
E. Palumba, New York Architectural 
Club; Robert G. Jahelka, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The final drawings will be 


judged May 4. 


A restaurant to be remodeled into a 
modern cafe was the subject of a re- 
cently completed competition sponsored 
by the Architects Emergency Com 
mittee for the New York area. 


lwelve plans from the United States 
were submitted in the Stockholm City 
Plan Competition, judgment of which is 
now in progress. There were 239 entries. 
see 
New York University’s Department 
of Architecture will hold a competition 
to select a student of unusual ability to 


pursue graduate work leading to a Mas- 
ter’s degree in architecture during the 
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Louis B. Ayres, member of the firm of 
York § Sawyer, who received the annual 
award of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects for his 
outstanding service to the profession 


vear 1933-34. The competition is open 
to graduates under 30 of architectural 
schools other than N. Y. U. The pro- 
gram will consist of a design problem 
involving both design and construction. 
Full information about applications, 
which must be filed before June 10, can 
be obtained from Dean E. R. Bossange, 
College of Fine Arts, N. Y. U., 250 East 
43 Street, New York. 


CEMETERY CENSOR 
A. I. A. Vice President Horace W. 


Peaslee of Washington is probably the 
only censor of mausoleums and _ head- 
stones in the United States. Long an 
advocate of good taste and harmony in 
cemetery memorials, he has been re- 
tained as consultant for the Fort Lin- 
coln Cemetery to extend a restraining 
and assisting hand to _ independent 
designers. 


ROOSEVELT’S DUTCH BRICK 


A THREE-YEAR search for a brick used 
in the construction of a New York house 
of the Dutch period ended last month 
when the Museum of the City of New 
York received one in the mail. It was 
from Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
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DEATHS 


Hinny BEAUMONT HEnrTs, 62, archi- 
tect, in New York, March 27. 

Mr. Herts was primarily known as a 
theater architect, having designed more 
than a score in New York. In his New 
Amsterdam Theater, completed in 1902, 
a cantilever balcony was used for the 
first time. He was.also the architect for 
Yeshiva College, the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, the Ochs Memorial Chapel at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and the Palatina 
Brewery in Havana. 

Mr. Herts studied at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and also won the Prix de 
Rome. During the war he was a captain 
in the United States Aviation Service. 


Lee H. Miller, 56, structural engineer, 
in Cleveland, April 9. 

Mr. Miller was a founder of the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, and had served as its chief engineer 
since 1923. He was born in Canada and 
received his education at the University 
of Toronto. 


John Mills Sawyer, 54, architect, in 
New York, April 9. 

Mr. Sawyer was born in Allegheny, 
Pa., and studied at Columbia University 
and the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He was 
the designer of many New York build- 
ings. 


William Stanton Robinson, 68, archi- 
tect, in Cincinnati, March 22. 

Mr. Robinson was the architect for 
the Royal Theater in Cincinnati, and a 
founder of the Cincinnati Art Club. At 
one time former Kaiser Wilhelm of 
Germany was his client. 


Henry H. Koch, 57, architectural de- 
signer for the New York Department of 
Plants and Structures, in New York, 
April 16. 


Edward James Lennox, 78, Canadian 
architect, in Toronto, April 16. 

Mr. Lennox was the architect for 
many Toronto buildings, among them 
the City Hall, King Edward Hotel, Casa 
Loma, St. Paul's Anglican Church, and 
Massey Hall. 
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ADORNED WITH UNAGING BEAUTY 
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I hg possibility of combining airy, slender grace and beautiful, polished surfaces, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, New York City 

with adequate strength for structural demands, is strikingly illustrated in the Builders and Managers: Todd, Robertson 
‘ me , ; Todd Engineering Corporation and Todd & 

stairway and balcony railings of Rockefeller Center Music Hall. Here service and beauty Brown, Inc.. Architects: Reinhard & Hofmeister, 

‘ ; > . Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray; Hood& Fouil- 

have been made imperishable by the use of NATIONAL U SS 18-8 Stainless Tubes. The houx, Mechanical, Engineer: Clyde R. Place 

= “ ° ° . ] “ork C 

brilliant, silvery lustre of these seamless tubes of chromium-nickel alloy steel heightens pseu dicts 

the effect of other embellishments in this famed structure. To meet specific require- 


nents, a variety of surface finishes, different shapes and a wide range of sizes and AT | ‘@) N A 
wall-thicknesses are available. NATIONAL engineers will gladly cooperate in determin- 


ng the most effective application of this widely adaptable tubular material. 
-ofrespondence is invited. 


Used Renndasia tac Ni York aed Pot Kopp AG. of Cortens | ST AINLES S 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PENNA. Rd abet 
UBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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DENVER ARCHITECTS’ FEE 
B.. AUSE no architect in Denver, St. 
r Chicago would testify that 


\) 
$195,271.21 was larger than the reason- 
able value of their services, the Allied 


Louis 


\rchitects of Denver were permitted by 
District Court order to keep that sum 
for designing and supervising construc- 
tion of the new Denver City and County 
Building. Their claim for an additional 
$84,000 was disallowed, however, on the 
grounds that the original contract be- 
tween the city and the Allied Architects 
had been previously declared illegal by 
the Colorado Court. This 
ruling had been based upon the fact that 
the Allied Architects had no legal capac- 


Supreme 


ity to enter into the contract because 
they had no license to operate in Colo- 
rado and, being a corporation, could 
not obtain a license. 

The City of Denver, recognizing the 
justice if not the legality of the archi- 
tects’ claim, did not press its suit for 
recovery of the money paid to them, 
and was roundly scored by the anti- 
Administration Denver Post for its atti- 
tude, which declared editorially, ‘* There 
is only one word to describe it and that 
word is ‘rotten.’’’ Less prejudiced citi- 
zens of Denver thought the architects 
had been deprived of $84,000 that was 
rightfully theirs. 


ARCHITECTURAL TOUR 

’ 

SPONSORED by a national architectural 
fraternity, a study tour of modern archi- 
tecture in Europe will be made this sum- 
mer by a group of young architects and 
students led by Jane West, who recently 
returned to this country after having 
worked as a designer in Le Corbusier's 
Holland, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Scandinavian coun- 


office. France, 
tries will be visited in the itinerary, 
which calls for a New York sailing June 
30. Complete information may be ob- 
tained from the Open Road, 56 West 45 
Street, New York. 


PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 


Asona with scores of other trade 
groups, the Producers’ Council has se- 
lected Chicago as the scene of its annual 
convention this year. No details, with the 
exception of the dates June 27-28, and 
the appointment of W. E. Hart of the 
Portland Cement Association as chair- 
man of the 
have been announced. 


arrangements committee, 


PERSONAL 


| 
4 ~ - . 
Ben aRD E. AsHLEyY, formerly associ- 


ated with the architectural office of 


30 


Starrett & Van Vik, has opened an 
office for the general practice of mechan- 
ical, electrical and sanitary engineering. 
The address is 10 East 40 Street, New 
York. 

The new address of the architectural 
office of Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley is 
126 Newberry Street, Boston. 


PRODUCTS AND 


eet 


a 
is 


ibtiee & 
iu | 





PLASTIC PAINT 


A NEW plastic paint has been devel- 
oped that is particularly adapted to 
remodeling work. It is available in a 
wide range of colors, and can be textured 
to conform with the chosen architectural 
style. In the picture above, a remodeled 
store, it has been scored to resemble 
stone. Information on the paint, known 
as Duratint, is available from the 
Duralith Corporation, 521 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York. 





BAR EQUIPMENT 


Derartinc from the traditional ma- 
hogany bars of pre-Volstead days, the 
manufacturers of soda bar equipment 
have developed a marble beer bar that is 
somewhat similar to the standard soda 
fountain. With sinks and drainboards of 
acid metal, the are 
equipped with mechanical refrigeration, 
and are designed for use in establish- 
ments with storage space in the cellar. 


resisting bars 


The cross sectional view above is typi- 
cal of the units, one of which is being 
installed in the Old Heidelberg Beer Gar- 
den at A Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion. The manufacturers, Liquid Car- 
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The office of the President's Conf; -- 
Home Building and Hore 
Ownership has been moved from Was 
ington to 42 Broadway, New York Cir 

Fred W. Elliott, State Armory Are! j- 
tect for Ohio, has removed his office o 
Suite 1011, Wyandotte Building, ( 
lumbus, Ohio. 


ence on 


PRACTICE F 


bonic Corporation, 3100 South Kedzie id 
Ave., Chicago, will supply full ing mi 
formation. 

EMERGENCY LIGHTING 


. 
oe department stores and other build 
ings requiring emergency lighting pro- 
tection for the entire building with a 110 
volt system, it is usual to installa 115 JR 
volt battery system, such as is pictured 
below. This system has a capacity of 
3360 watts for 1% hours. It occupies a 
space 12 ft. 7 in. long, 2 ft. 5 in. wide, 
and 4 ft. 4 in. high. It is usually located 
in, or adjacent to the power or trans- 
former room. It is manufactured by the 
Electric Storage Battery Company, Al- 
legheny Avenue & 19th Street, Phila- 
delphia. 





ROOFING BASE 


As A base for asphalt shingles and pre- 
pared roofing, a new material has been 
developed that is recommended by its j 
manufacturers for its long life, flexibility, q 
and the tightness of its nail grip. Made ; 
of cellulose fibers felted together and 
impregnated with a bituminous saturant 

and coated with asphalt, the product is 
known as Solka Base. It is manufac- 
tured by the Brown Company, Port- 
land, Maine, which will send samples to 
interested architects to permit testing 

of its qualities. 
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« « Original 
Displays by 
Peter Clark 


a contour curtain by Peter Clark 

in exclusive women’s apparel shop 
urtain drapes to different designs by 

nd. Its big brother in Radio City Music 
is 100 ft. wide and is operated by 


mctors 



























This huge revolving globe weighs 4000 Ibs. It is in the 
lobby of the News Building, New York the 
window for this newspaper. Hundreds of visitors are 
attracted daily to this unique display built by Peter 
Clark 


SALON or Circus 


Peter Clark Displays for retail stores are 
individually designed. Colorful and com- 
manding where attention must be secured by 
shouting subdued yet equally command- 
ing where good taste dictates a gentle hint. If 
you want “something different’’ for your 
client — if you want to include a helpful 
sales-building display in your store modern- 
ization plans let us submit 
together with estimated costs. 


show 


suggestions 


Write for illustrated folder 


PETER CLARK, Inc. 


“Stage Equipment with a Reputation” 


540 WEST 30th St., NEW YORK 





Jor the Fifth 














for Stores 
that want 
new trade 


John Ward had a special display problem 
Avenue Store. There was » 
direct access to the circular showcase from 
store level. Peter Clark inatalled a iift « 
display could be arranged in basement 








Before you specify the dumbwaiters for your next store, here are a 
few facts for your consideration. After all, there are differences in 
dumbwaiters — and you owe it to your reputation to specify the 


best 


THE AUTOMATIC LOCK A dumbwaiter is no stronger than 
the brake area in its automatic lock. Which is why the smallest 
Kiesling automatic lock has a brake surface of 18 square inches and 
a holding power tested to 1,019 pounds 


THE STEEL TRACKS — Wooden tracks for dumbwaiters do 
not belong in modern stores. They warp and split. Which is why 
Kiesling uses steel tracks with a patented alignment feature 
Kiesling steel rails cost less to install than wood and are guaranteed 
for twenty years 


THE ROLLER CHAIN Although cables are an improvement 
over the old-fashioned ropes, they too wear out. Which is why 
Kiesling went a step further and developed the Silent Steel Roller 
Chain. It is guaranteed for fifteen years 


KIESLING DUMBWAITERS COST NO MORE We would 
particularly like to send you complete information about the new 
Kiesling Undercounter Dumbwaiters. It will help in saving costly 
space in your next store plan 


Represented in all principal cities 








JOHN W. KIESLING & SON, INCORPORATED 


1799-1803 ATLANTIC AVENUE 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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WELDED PIPING 


rT 
Wiram the last five years, general 
acceptance of all-welded piping in 
heating installations has been growing. 
Many manufacturers of screwed fittings 
have added welded fittings to their list 
of products, and many heating con- 
tractors who in the past were trained 
only for screwed fitting installations are 
today equipped to handle welding con- 
tracts as well. 

The proponents of welding offer 
three advantages of welded piping over 
screwed fittings, greater efficiency, in- 
creased economy, and saving in weight. 
Efficiency in steam delivery is increased, 
according to tests, by the reduction of 
friction losses due to the smoothness 
of welded joints. Savings in weight vary, 
of course, with the complexity of the 
system. On a recently completed Wash- 
ington building, according to the chair- 
man of the welding committee of the 
Heating and Piping Contractors Na- 
tional Association, there was, due to 
welding, a total saving of 14,400 pounds 
in the weight of the heating system. The 
total for the screwed fitting installation 
would have been 27,900 pounds, and the 
welded system weighed only 13,500 
pounds. 

In addition to the economies resulting 
from these two considerations, ad- 
vocates of welded piping point out that 
beveled pipe costs less than threaded 
pipe, and that less asbestos lagging and 
covering are required for insulating 
welded pipes. It is also contended that 
maintenance costs are reduced because 
welded joints are permanent. Other 
‘eductions in installation costs are 
effected through the elimination of left 
over scrap pipe and fittings. All stock 
lengths of pipe can be used, making it 
unnecessary to order standard lengths, 
as with threaded pipe. 

It is believed, further, that the great- 
est potential economy in heating instal- 
lations will result from the eventual use 
of thinner wall pipe than is now em- 
ployed on welded transmission lines. 

Contrary to the rather general im 
pression that welding would be eco- 
nomical only on heating installations 
having larger than 2 in. pipe, it has been 
established that proportionate savings 
can be obtained in welding smaller sized 
pipe. The obvious conclusion is that 
welding is adaptable to residence and 
other small installations. A comparison 
of material costs for the domestic 
installation illustrated here for both 
threaded pipe and welding showed a 
saving of 10.3 per cent in the latter, 
obtained largely through the use of only 


13 welded fittings as opposed to 242 
threaded fittings. The cost figures were: 


MATERIALS WELDED THREADED 


Piping . . .-. Qn. $55.28 
Fittings ; 9 38 36.15 
Red Lead .. 85 
Acetylene, oxygen 
and welding rod. 9.60 
Insulation. . . 228.43 243.24 
TOTAL $301.06 $335.52 


Oxyacetylene welding is regarded as 
being well adapted to small installations 
as well as large. The only tool required, 
a welding and cutting unit, can be 
readily moved from point to point 
on the job. No time is lost by forced 
waiting for special fittings because any 
kind of fitting required can be fabricated 
on the job. 

The designing of a heating system for 
welded piping requires no special knowl- 











edge on the part of the architect — 
simply familiarity with its possibilities s: 
that the greatest advantages may b 
obtained. The types of welded fitting: 
available include a wide range of elbows 
tees, reducers, expansion joints, returt 
bends, caps, etc. 

In a welded installation, the problems 
of expansion and contraction are no dif 
ferent from those in a fitted installation. 
The same types of expansion loops and 
joints are used, and practically any 
shape of loop desired may be fabricated 
on the job without delay, using welded 
fittings and straight lengths of pipe. 

In a recent publication, “ Piping 
Tailored to Fit,”’ the Air Reduction 
Sales Company outlined many of the 
characteristics and advantages of welded 
piping. This booklet and other informa- 
tion on the subject is available from 
them at their main office, 60 East 42 
Street, New York. 





Diagram of residence welded pipe installation and section of piping on typical job 
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@ Photograph by Nyholm. Circular bar designed by Joseph Urban, Architect. Constructed of Monel Metal, 
this installation is a good illustration of the modern trend in bar design, and shows Monel Metal at its best 


notes 









as a decorative and construction material for this type of service. Mfd. by Nathan Strauss & Sons, Inc., N. Y.C. 


eer you have already noticed the 
new trend in bar design... bars keyed 
to the decorative schemes of the smartest 
hotels, restaurants and clubs. Quite likely 
you have also noticed the extensive use 
of Monel Metal as an important structural 
element of this 1933 equipment. In many 
installations, such as the one shown here, 
bars are constructed almost entirely of 
Monel Metal. 


Precedent for this new use of Monel 
Metal is easy to find. The up-to-date bar 
is “first cousin” to the modern restaurant 
and cafeteria that owe much of their popu- 
larity to Monel Metal’s shining beauty and 
cleanliness. In many of the country’s lar- 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an 
illoy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
me-third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, re- 


ined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


gest and finest food serving establishments, 
Monel Metal is contributing a distinctive 
note of friendliness always so desirable but 
so difficult of attainment. 


Practical reasons for specifying Monel 
Metal when you design bars are also abun- 
dant. Monel Metal’s lustrous beauty is not 
only modern, but permanent. Solid, sil- 
very metal clear through, it cannot rust 
or chip. It resists corrosion and its satin- 
smooth surface is easy to keep spotlessly 
clean. Monel Metal’s steel-like strength 
fortifies working and wearing surfaces 
against hard use and abuse... preserves 
beauty of design and finish through years 
of severe service. 


Years of experience with this modern 
material enable equipment 

Ker manufacturers to build 
Monel Metal bars to in- 


dividual specifications, no 
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“Barkeep ’s-eye-view” of bar in tap room of a well 
known Canadian hotel, showing sink, drainboards 
and counter top of silvery, rust.proof Monel Meal 


matter how highly specialized the designs. 


The installations shown here being excel 


lent examples. Write us for detailed infor- 
mation. 


Monet Metrat 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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UNIT BATHROOM PANELS 


As MANY as five years ago there was 
talk of that 
stalled complete with a few twists of a 


bathrooms would be in- 
wrench. Research laboratories have been 
at work on this and other possibilities 
of prefabrication ever since. One of the 
actual results of experimentation has 
been the development of bathroom panel 
units, one for the lavatory and one for 
the bath, each complete with the logical 
accessories, integral chassis and plumb- 
ing casings. 

Installation of the units requires no 
departure from present plumbing tech- 
nique, calls for no new parts, and is not 
with 


in disagreement existing codes. 


They have been designed to meet 
existing conditions, for immediate use. 

The virtue of the system is its flex- 
ibility. The units can be used separately, 
regardless of room layout, which makes 
them adaptable for remodeling work. 


Although 
standard height of 96 in., 


available in a 
they may be 


they are 








Two bathrooms built of unit panels. At left, one in which the units were set out from the 
wall, and right, one in which units are flush with steel panels that form two of the walls 


easily adapted to varying room heights, 
as shown in the picture above. 

The panels themselves are built of 
enameled steel, well insulated against 
sound. These may be interlocked to 
form an entire steel bathroom or only 
the one or two walls formed by the 
units themselves. An accompanying 
picture, top right, shows such a bath- 
room. 

Because the units include plumbing 
casings, and are so designed that the 
plumbing work can be done entirely 
under the floor, the necessity for break- 
ing into the walls has been eliminated. 
In remodeling work this factor will 
contribute importantly to economies. 
They will also be found cost reducing in 
the replacement of old piping. 

The bath unit dimensions are from 2% 
to 7 in. larger than the tub itself, de- 
pending upon the distance at which it 
is set away from the wall. The patented 
waterseal around the tub is an outstand- 
ing feature. There is also a shower unit, 
which contains the curtain rod as well 


Left, lavatory unit 
complete with piping, 
cabinet, built-in 
lighting, mirror, etc. 

1 removable panel be- 
low the lavatory gives 
access to the plumbing 


Right, bath unit com- 
plete with accesso- 
ries, integral chassis 
and necessary 
plumbing 
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as the shower head. The necessary 
piping is concealed behind the panel- 
ing. 

The lavatory unit, in addition to the 
lavatory itself, consists of a medicine 
chest, light panels at the sides of the 
mirror, a shelf for toilet articles, and a 
storage compartment for toilet paper, 
towels and other large bathroom acces- 
The complete unit, with its 
piping, is shown in an accompanying 
picture. It stands out away from the 
wall 6 in., but like the bath unit, it can 
be set flush if steel paneling is used for 
the rest of the wall. 

In addition to the saving in labor cost 
for installation, the units 
than the total cost of the component 


sories. 


cost less 
parts if bought separately. 

These units have been developed by 
the Bureau of Design Development of 
the American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, of which George 
Sakier is the director. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from the bu- 
reau at 49 West 40 Street, New York. 
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